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THE EDUCATIONAL GROWTH OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN! 


BIRD T. BALDWIN? 


Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, State University of Iowa 


A comprehensive investigation of the relation of child development 
to school progress was begun by the writer in May, 1923, in the city of 
Cleveland. Five elementary schools were selected to represent various 
types of schools from the five districts of Cleveland. Children from 
the kindergarten through Grade VI were included; and each child 
was studied from many phases of his physical, mental, educational, and 
social development. The study had the direct cooperation of Super- 
intendent Jones, Assistant Superintendent Bixby, and the other 
assistant superintendents, the supervisors, the heads of the different 
divisions of the school system, the principals, and the teachers. 


Tue Aim, Scope, aND Mertuops or Stupy 


In this paper the aim is to summarize briefly only the educational 
growth of the pupils as determined by the application of the Stanford 
Achievement educational tests in these five schools for a three year 
period. Forms A and B of the primary and of the advanced Stanford 
Achievement tests were given to the children in the ten half-year grade 
divisions, IIB to VIA inclusive. In May, 1923, the test was given to 
2445 children; in May, 1924 to 2557 children; and in May, 1925 to 
2581 children, a total of 7583 educational achievement tests. On 
account of the tremendous turnover in these schools and the fact that 
only the children who were in the Grades II, III and IV during the 





1 A three-year study based on the Stanford Achievement test in the Cleveland 
Public Schools. 
? The writer is particularly indebted to Carleton H. Mann, Helen V. Garside, 
and Naomi St. John for help in the preparation of this report. 
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first year of the study could be followed throughout, only 782 children 
(representing a total of 2346 tests) were tested for the three consecutive 





t ‘ 4 years. Of these, 244 were enrolled in Corlett school, 68 in Fruitland, 
‘ et 114 in Mill, 155 in Parkwood, and 201 in Washington Irving. All the 
4 vy 7583 tests are used in this paper except in the study of increments and 


of prediction, for which repeated tests are necessarily used. 


ACHIEVEMENT BY SCHOOLS AND GRADES 


Composite Scores.—The educational status of the five schools may 
be determined by a comparison, by grade divisions, of the scores on 
the Stanford Achievement test with the norms on the test published in 

, April, 1924, and by a comparison with each other for the three consecu- 
Bi S| tive years. The norms of 1927 differ from those of 1924 for the age 
groups represented in this study by an average deviation of 0.6 month. 
‘| In the first year, the medians of the total composite scores of the five 
1 H schools in the lower grades are above the test norms, but they become 
| increasingly closer in the upper grades, with slight deviations, until 


: ry grade division VIA, when they drop below. Parkwood school has the 
ty highest median in each half-year grade division with a range from 4.7 
i ry points above the grade norms in Grade IIIA to 11.5 points in Grade 
a VIA. Corlett is lowest in all the half-year grade divisions except 
et IVB, VIB and VA. In the second year the status of the schools 





TH remains the same. In the third year, Fruitland and Parkwood are 
above the test norms in all grades. 

A comparison of the median composite scores by grade divisions 
for the three years with the test norms shows that the composite 
scores for these years are higher than the test norms in all grades except 
in grade division VIA in the first year, but they tend to approach the 
test norms in the upper grade divisions (Table I). 

The high percentage of foreign-born population in some of these 
schools doubtless is the chief cause for their relatively lower educational 
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+i | standing, and should not reflect on the effectiveness of the work done 
+ by the schools. At the beginning of this study there were approx- 
‘ imately eighty per cent foreign-born in Corlett, forty-four per cent in 
: Washington Irving, thirty-three per cent in Mill, and thirty per cent 
ag each in Fruitland and Parkwood. About two-thirds of the foreign- 
B born in Parkwood were Russian Jews. In addition to the forty-four 
i] per cent foreign-born in Washington Irving, twenty-six per cent 

i Al were negroes. 
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TABLE I.—MeEDIAN COMPOSITE SCORES BY SCHOOLS AND GRADE DIVISIONS ON THE 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEstT, Forms A anv B, Primary AND ADVANCED 


EXAMINATIONS 


Test 
norm 








All schools 
Scores 
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Primary and Advanced Examinations, 1924, Form B 
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From the data presented the following deductions are drawn: (1) 
There is a marked difference in achievement in schools in this group; 
(2) on the whole the schools and grades maintain their relative standing 
for the three years; (3) Parkwood excels; (4) Corlett ranks lowest; (5) 
the average of the grade medians for the five schools exceeds the test 
Ne norms at all points; (6) median scores by grades exceed in general the 
4 ip test norms by a greater number of points in the lower grades than in 
4 | the upper grades; and (7) median scores by grades for the three years 
approximate each other very closely. 

Subject Scores—On the median and percentile scores in reading, 
arithmetic, and spelling, subjects that are included in both the primary 
and advanced forms of the Stanford Achievement test, the five schools 

‘have the same relative ranking as on composite scores; this fact shows 
that there is no particular subject weakness in any one school, but 
that the general educational standard of each school is fairly stable and 
is maintained in all subjects. 





ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL BY SCHOOLS AND AGE 


ae The high percentage of over-age pupils in the Cleveland schools,' 
Fy i due chiefly to the large foreign-born population, is undoubtedly a very 
ea important factor in causing the lower scores for the upper ages; and 
ee? since the foreign-born over-age pupils probably have language and 
eee other difficulties, their large number may also be important in causing 





ne the lower scores-for the upper grades. In 1922-1923, over-age pupils 

: | totaled thirty-four per cent, at age, 60.4 per cent, and under-age 5.6 
Bias per cent. With approximately one-third of the pupils over-age, it is 
9 | | obvious that the schools are adapting their courses of study and 
2 eit methods of promotion to the needs of these pupils. It is evident that 
if chronological age alone is not a significant factor in predicting attain- 
| ment. It is clear that pupils of a chronological age characteristic of 
their grade are farther advanced in attainment than pupils a year 
younger and that in any grade the pupils who are older than the age 
characteristic of their grade are there primarily because of their low 
attainments. The statement may be made, then, that in general in 
the primary examination, for the younger ages there is a fairly steady 
increase in score with age, and in the older ages a steady decrease in 


AO a OCC A a ne a: 





1 Over-age was ascertained by the Strayer scale. Strayer, George: Age and 
Grade Census of Schools and Colleges. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin 
5, 1911, p. 12. 
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score with age, the over-age pupils failing to meet the standard for the 
norm. 

In the advanced examination the same general trend occurs. Up 
to the age group 11-6 to 11-11, when the first group is omitted, there 
is an unbroken increase in score. From this point on the trend is 
downward with slight rises at age groups 13-6 to 13-11 and 14-6 to 
14-11. If all the age groups are separated into two groups at twelve 
years, the average of the medians of the age groups before twelve in 
the advanced examination is 50.0 points, and of the groups after 
twelve, 49.1. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES BY GRADES 


When the composite scores for the ten grade divisions are grouped 
in steps of five points each, there is a wide distribution of scores for 


















































Fic. 1.—The distribution of composite scores by grades on the Stanford Achievement 
test shows marked overlapping. 


each grade, and the range becomes gradually wider in the upper grades. 
Figure 1 illustrates the marked overlapping of scores. For example, in 
the 31-35 score group four grades, including seven half-year grade 
divisions, are represented. In the 26-30 score group all grade divisions 
from ITA to VIA are represented. Further analysis of the overlapping 
reveals the fact that in grade division IVA, 23.4 per cent of the children 
are doing as well as or better than 24.3 per cent in VIA. These 
results are in general accord with the overlapping of achievement of 
children from one grade to another and one division to another and 
show that it is impossible to grade a school on any one particular type 
of achievement or phase of development. However, there are some 
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children in grade division IVA who, no doubt, could be promoted to VA 
or VIA to advantage. 


YEARLY INCREMENTS IN COMPOSITE SCORES 


From an educational point of view, the value of the application of 
the Stanford Achievement test lies not only in determining the educa- 
tional status of the schools as shown by a cross section of the results for 


NUMBCA 
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Fig. 2.—The increments on composite scores for boys and for girls during the two-year 
period 1923 to 1925 reveal very slight sex differences. 


a particular year, but also in determining specifically the yearly incre- 
ments of composite scores by age and sex for each school, for the schools 
as a whole, and for each child in the schools. In this study the widest 
range in increment for the total group during the first yearly increment 
period is in the 9-10 age group, extending from the —9 to —10 score 
group to the +23 to +24 score group, a range of thirty-four points; 
during the second yearly increment period the widest range is in the 
same score group, and slightly wider. 

The sex differences are insignificant; the girls show slightly more 
irregularity in increments than the boys (see Fig. 2). The girls show a 
total irregularity, obtained by adding the variations in increment by 
age groups between the two periods, of 40.8 points on median incre- 
ments and the boys a total irregularity of 36.1. 

The median increments by age and sex for the second and third 
years are given in Table II. A comparison of the median increments 
for the schools and the relative educational growth of the schools for 
two periods, 1923 to 1924 and 1924 to 1925, is given in Fig. 3. 
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TaBLE II.—MeEpDIAN INCREMENTS ON COMPOSITE SCORES ON THREE CONSECUTIVE 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TESTS BY AGE AND Sex 













































































Increment 
— | 
bag by 3 | Number | 1923-1924, sien tig | UO ee 
second test ~~ third test oe 
over first over second _ 
Boys 
6 2 80 | 8.5 15.5 7.9 
7 71 10.9 7.0 15.5 8.0 
8 112 12.7 8.0 12.1 9.0 
9 111 11.6 9.0 10.5 12.0 
10 57 10.5 12.0 10.4 11.0 
ll 23 9.8 11.0 10.5 11.0 
12 6 2.0 11.0 11.5 7.0 
13 1 8.5 7.0 13.5 5.0 
14 2 10.5 5.0 3.5 2.5 
All ages 385 11.5 8.7 11.6 8.1 
Girls 
6 1 5.5 8.5 i3.5 | 7.0 
7 89 9.6 7.0 15.3 8.0 
8 121 13.4 8.0 10.8 9.0 
9 113 11.0 9.0 11.1 12.0 
10 57 7.8 12.0 9.9 11.0 
il il 8.5 11.0 11.8 11.0 
12 1 2.0 11.0 4.5 7.0 
13 2 6.5 7.0 7.0 5.0 
14 2 6.0 5.0 13.0 2.5 
All ages 397 10.8 8.7 11.6 8.1 
CORLETT 
FRUITLAND 
MILL 
PARKWOOD 
WASIINGTON IvING 
MEDIAN 
INCREMENT o 5 10 ty] 20 23 x” 


Fic. 3.—The median educational growth for each of the five schools, based on 
the median yearly increments on composite scores, is compared with the median incre- 
ments for all five schools. 
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INFLUENCE OF PRACTICE AND INSTRUCTION REVEALED THROUGH 
RETESTS 


The mean scores for children given consecutive tests shows the 
effect of practice and any instruction given by the teachers that may 
have affected the content of these tests (Table III). For example, the 
average score for boys at age seven at the time of the first test in 1923 
is 11.6; at the time of the first re-test in 1924 when these boys were 
eight years old, it is 22.4; while the average for all boys of age eight 
at the time of the first test is only 16.0. Similar increases are made by 


TaBLeE III.—Mgrans AND STANDARD Deviations oF Scores ON THREE Con- 
SECUTIVE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


















































; 1923 1924 1925 
Age in 
1923, | Number a 
years Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
score score score 
Boys 
7 25 11.6 5.04 22.4 8.54 38 .2 9.93 
8 100 16.0 6.75 27.4 10.13 41.0 11.92 
9 117 25.1 10.20 37.9 11.58 49.0 12.18 
10 96 33.1 11.58 44.2 12.88 54.2 13.28 
11 33 33.4 7.88 44.3 8.71 53.2 9.26 
Girls 
7 30 12.4 5.94 21.5 7.57 37.3 8.93 
8 115 18.3 7.80 29.1 10.71 42.4 10.70 
i) 126 26.1 9.94 38.3 10.48 49.1 11.32 
10 87 35.0 10.95 44.2 10.98 54.4 12.78 
11 26 33.8 7.96 42.9 10.11 53.2 11.84 


























all the pupils on the second and third tests; consequently the mean age 
score was considerably raised for each of the three years for the five 
schools, and the average score increased above the expected gain for 
each age for the same group of pupils. 


CORRELATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL SCORES FOR THREE CONSECUTIVE 
YEARS 


Significance of the Correlations.—The high correlations and low 
probable errors given in Table IV indicate that variation due to chance 
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sampling is low in this study of the relation of Stanford Achievement 
scores of a group at a given year and given age and the scores of the 


TaBLE IV.—CoRRELATIONS ON THREE CONSECUTIVE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 


















































TEsTs 
Age in 1923-1924 1923-1925 1924-1925 
1923, | Number 
years r PE r PE r PE 
Boys 
7 25 .84 + .04 . 86 + .03 .94 + .02 
8 100 .92 +.01 91 +.01 .90 +.01 
9 117 .90 +.01 . 86 + .02 91 +.01 
10 96 91 +.01 .90 +.01 .94 +.01 
11 33 78 + .04 80 + .04 .92 + .02 
Girls 
7 30 .87 + .03 .88 + .03 .82 + .04 
8 115 91 +.01 .85 + .02 .88 +.01 
9 126 .85 + .02 .85 +.02 | 91 +.01 
10 s7 | .92 | +.01] .88 +.02 | .97 | +.00 
11 26 .82 + .04 .74 +.06 | .89 + .03 























same group one or two years later. The slightly larger probable errors 
at ages seven and eleven years show that at these ages the coefficients 
of correlation are subject to greater fluctuation than at the other ages. 
This is probably due to the smaller number of cases rather than to any 
real age factor. The chances are even that the coefficient of correla- 
tion, +.92, between the scores the eight year old boys made in 1923 
and the scores they made when retested in 1924 would not fluctuate 
more than +.01 if a similar sample were taken, and that if an indefi- 
nitely large number of similar samples were taken, fifty per cent of the 
correlations based on these samples would fall between .91 and .93. 
In this study the coefficients of correlation are many times their 
probable errors and so indicate a high degree of association between the 
score made in a given year and the score made one or two years later. 
As criteria of reliability of the test these correlations are a little 
low. Since the scores on the second series of tests contain the original 
measures or amounts of achievement as well as the gains, the correla- 
tions are too large to give a true idea of the relation between the gains 
and the original scores. Even were there no relation whatever 
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between the gains and the original measures, the correlation between 
the two series of measures would still be theoretically + .707, indicating 
a relation of fifty per cent between the two series of scores where no 
relation existed between the original scores and gains. The correla- 
tions of about .90 indicate an increase in the relationship of only about 
seventeen per cent. Corrected for attenuation, the relation between 
the original scores and gains would run up to only about twenty per 
cent. 


PREDICTION OF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


Prediction from Scores for One Year.—The achievement scores which 
boys and girls of various age groups from seven to eleven made in 1923 
were correlated with the scores they made one and two years later. 
Judging the possible prediction of scores one or two years later in the 
light of the standard error of estimate, S, = o,(1 — r?.,)”*, it was found 
that the chances were two to one that the estimated scores for eight- 
year old boys, for example, would not deviate more than +4.0 points 
from the observed scores when 1924 scores were predicted from 1923 
scores and by not more than +5.0 points from the observed scores 
when 1925 scores were predicted from 1923 scores. 


TaBLE V.—STANDARD ERROR OF ESTIMATE FOR STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
Scores 





Sy 
Age in years, 1923 








1924 from 1923 score 1925 from 1923 score 
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It is evident from Table V that the standard error of estimate is 
slightly larger for estimated scores for 1925 on the basis of scores made 
in 1923 than for estimated scores for 1924. But considering the standard 
error of estimates when they are weighted with the reciprocals of their 
respective mean scores, the estimation of 1925 scores from 1923 scores 
seems just as good as the estimation of 1924 scores from 1923 scores; 
that is, differences in length of time between tests do not seem to affect 
significantly the standard error of estimation. 

For verification of this theoretical prediction, the scores for the 
eight-year group of boys were predicted for 1924 and for 1925, by use 


of the following regression equation in which the known variable was 
the 1923 scores. 


Y—Y=r% (x — X) 
or 


When the numerical equivalents were substituted, the equation used 
for the 1924 scores was Y = 1.38 X +5.38 and for the 1925 scores 
Y = 1.61 X +15.37. It was found empirically that seventy-four 
per cent of the estimated 1924 scores from 1923 do not deviate more 
than +4.0 (one standard error) from the observed scores, and seventy 
per cent of the estimated 1925 scores from 1923 scores do not deviate 
more than +5.0 (one standard error) from the observed scores. 

Prediction from Scores for Two Years.—The 1925 scores for the 
eight-year group of boys were predicted also by use of the multiple 
regression equation in which both 1923 and 1924 scores were the 
known variables: 


Letting the subscript » = 1925 


2 = 1923 
Ra = Busik: + Basi ks + (Me — Bus iM: — Bas Md 
01 02 01 02 


When the numerical equivalents were substituted, the regression 
equation was Xo = .479X; + .941X. + 12.87. In this prediction 
sixty-three per cent of the cases do not deviate from the observed 
scores more than +4.5, one standard error (So.12) when Soi: = 
V o0%(1 — T1")(1 — roe.1). 

There is a difference of only 9.5 point between the standard error 
in estimating 1925 scores from 1923 scores alone and in estimating 1925 
scores from both 1923 and 1924 scores. The fact that this increase in 








* Kelley; ‘‘Statistical Method,” p. 283. 
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predictability is so slight may be accounted for by the small degree of 
relationship between the original scores and gains. 

For some specific cases it is interesting to note the difference in the 
estimation when based on the knowledge of one score and when based 
a on the knowledge of two scores. For example, if a child is advancing 
Aas true to form, his future scores may be determined from the first rating 


















































i almost as accurately as from the first and second scores combined. 
wh The predicted score for child 324 for 1924 from his score for 1923 
PY 8 differs only by 0.6 point from the observed score. The predicted 
ae score for 1925 from the score for 1923 and the observed score are the 
same. The predicted score for 1925 from both 1923 and 1924 scores 
| differs by 0.3 point from the observed score. For this child one meas- 
cael | urement seems to be sufficient to make the predictions for the later 
Bee | years. 
4 i TaBLE VI.—OBSERVED AND PREDICTED STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEsT SCORES 
; i i ror TEN Boys Eieut YEARS OF AGE IN 1923 
1 ' Age 1924 scores 1925 scores 
Bet . 
| Boy’s serial = Predict- x Predicted 
if mamber | Rony pwr Ober |e fm | OME | From] From 102 
‘ enn 1923 | and 1924 
| score scores 
: | 272 7- 6 14.6 16.9 25.5 36.2 38.9 34.7 
:% 115 7- 7 5.8 12.5 13.4 22.5 24.7 24.3 
Be 250 7-7 | 16.5 | 24.2 | 28.2 | 46.3 | 41.9 40.0 
ett 252 7-9 | 19.0 | 23.8 | 12.7 | 46.0 | 46.0 42.1 
Gal 204 7-10 13.0 23.4 23.3 42.5 | 36.3 36.3 
324 7-10 | 12.6 |. 22.2 | 22.8 | 35.7 | 35.7 35.4 
i 563 8- 0 11.6 14.1 21.4 21.7 34.0 30.5 
ge 64 g- 1 9.1 | 21.3 | 17.9 | 32.9 | 30.0 31.6 
thsi 5 8-2 | 25.9 | 40.5 | 41.1 | 57.0 | 57.1 56.6 
ae) 403 8 4 | 12.6 | 30.6 | 22.8 | 33.1 | 35.7 39.4 
1% For child 204 the predicted score for 1924 from the score for 1923 
Ae differs only by 0.1 point from the observed score. The predicted score 
AL for 1925 from the score for 1923 and from both 1923 and 1924 is 36.3. 
“1 The observed score, however, is 42.5, an unexpected increase, on the 
ae basis of the child’s previous record. 
oe 
7 a4 
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INDIVIDUAL PROFILES 


When an intensive study of individual pupils is made and their 
scores expressed graphically in profiles indicating the relation of 
chronological to educational age, a clear insight is gained into the 
achievement of the pupils in the various subjects, their relation to the 
norms for the various subjects, and their annual increment in educa- 
tional growth. The profile in Fig. 4 is given as a sample of the individ- 
ual records upon which this study is based. The child from whose 
record this profile is made is accelerated in educational age. She made 
a larger relative gain by year than the children whose educational and 
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SvBLCT BEADING «ADITIWITIC SCATCE =6MSTORY & LANGUAGE SOCLLING 
uTCaaruat 


Fic. 4.—Consecutive individual profiles in educational growth in five subjects show the 
variations for three years for an accelerated pupil. 


chronological ages are more nearly equal. In the twenty-four month 
period covered by this study she gained three years and four months 
educationally, an average educational increase of 1.7 months for each 
calendar month. She shows a very even increase in all subjects 
except in language for the last year. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In a cross section of the achievement of five Cleveland schools for 
three years based on results on the Stanford Achievement test for 
approximately two thousand five-hundred children each year, in grade 
divisions IIA to VIA, it is found that: 
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1. There is an appreciable difference in median composite achieve- 
ment scores by grade divisions for the five schools. 

2. On the whole, the schools and grade divisions maintain their 
relative standing in median composite scores throughout the three 
years. 

3. When the median composite scores for the five schools combined 
are compared by grades with the test norms, it is found that the median 
scores are higher than the test norms. The median composite scores 
for the five schools gradually approach the test norms more closely as 
they ascend from grade divisions IIA to VIA. 

4. The relative standing of the median composite scores for the 
five schools by age remains somewhat the same as the standing of 
scores by grades. 

5. A marked overlapping of scores is found in all grades. The 
extreme example is in score group 26-30, in which all grade divisions 
from IIA to VIA are represented. 

In a cross section of the achievement of the five Cleveland schools, 
based on three consecutive records on the Stanford Achievement test 
for seven hundred eighty-two children, these facts are found: 

1. There is a wide distribution of yearly increment of scores. 

2. The median increments on composite scores for boys and girls 
in the three years show insignificant sex differences. 

3. The median increments on composite scores for 1924-1925 are 
slightly higher than for 1923-1924. This shows that the pupils have 
profited by the previous year’s testing, since the mean age score is also 
raised each year by consecutive tests. 

4. High correlations and low probable errors based on consecutive 
scores indicate that variation due to chance sampling in this study is 
low. 

5. High correlations and low probable errors indicate a high degree 
of association between a score made by a pupil in a given year and a 
score made one year or two years later. 

6. The standard errors of estimating 1924 scores from 1923 scores 
range for boys from +4.0 at eight years to +5.4 at eleven years, and 
for girls from +3.7 at seven years to +5.8 at eleven years. These 
standard errors of estimate are well within one year’s educational 
growth. Empirically, seventy-four per cent of the estimated 1924 
scores do not deviate more than +4.0 from the observed 1924 scores 
for eight-year old boys. 
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7. The length of time between tests does not seem to affect signifi- 
cantly the standard error of prediction, since for the eight-year old 
- boys, it is found empirically that seventy per cent of the estimated 1925 
scores from 1923 scores do not deviate more than +5.0 from the 
observed 1925 scores. 

8. The individual educational profiles give a good diagnosis of the 
subject levels of achievement for each pupil, and indicate that there is 
a greater increment for pupils whose educational age is higher than 
their chronological age than for pupils whose educational age and 
chronological age are more nearly the same. 

The facts revealed in this paper justify the statement that a study 
of the results of the Stanford Achievement test given for a series of 
years to the same pupils from Grades II to VI inclusive furnishes a good 
insight into their educational growth. 
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THE MENTAL CAPACITY OF SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
INDIANS! 


ELMER JAMIESON AND PETER SANDIFORD 


University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 


The discovery of economical and reliable methods of measuring the 
intelligence and the educational achievement of pupils has placed new 
weapons in the hands of those who wish to compare the intelligence 
and achievement of different races. Up to the present, however, few 
studies of the Indian have been made. 

Rowe (’14), using the Goddard Revision of the Binet Scale, 
measured the intelligence of two hundred sixty-eight children in the 
state of Michigan. He found that only 5.8 per cent of the Indian 
children tested at or above age, compared with seventy-nine per cent 
for white children. It is probable that the language handicap was 
unduly great for Indian children. 

Garth (’25), assisted by Serafini and Dutton, tested one thousand 
fifty full blood Indian children in the United States Indian Schools of 
Oklahoma and New Mexico, employing the National Intelligence Test, 
Scale A, Form 1. The median IQ of the United States Indians was 
found to be 68.6, and only 1.6 per cent of them were found to equal or 
exceed the median IQ of the whites. As this same test was used in the 
Ontario study an interesting comparison between American and Cana- 
dian Indians can be made. 

Fitzgerald and Ludeman (’26) tested forty-one Indian children in a 
mission school in South Dakota and forty-two high school Indian 
children in a training school of Nebraska. They used the National 
Intelligence and the Terman tests at the mission school and the Otis 
test at the training school... The median IQ of 87.5 which was found, is 
high for Indian children and points to some sort of selection of superior 
Indian children in these schools. 

To ascertain whether or not there are differences in the intelligence 
of Indians of different blood stocks, Garth (’23) administered the 





1 This summary was written by Sandiford. The investigation was carried out 
by Jamieson under Sandiford’s direction. In the near future Jamieson will make 
the detailed results available in an extended printed report. It should be men- 
tioned that Jamieson is an Indian who has resided on the Six Nations Reserve 
from birth and that he can speak the Mohawk dialect. He is a Master of Arts of 
McMaster University. 
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National Intelligence Test, Scale A, to one hundred twenty-six 
Mixed Bloods, three hundred seven Mexicans, two hundred forty-nine 
Plains and Forest Indians, one hundred seventy-six Pueblo Indians, 
and eighty-five Navajo and Apache Indians, the last three groups being 
full bloods. According to average and median scores as well as 
percentiles the five groups ranked in the following order, the most 
intelligent being placed first: (1) Mixed blood; (2) Mexicans; (3) 
Plains and Forest Indians; (4) Pueblos; (5) Navajo and Apache. The 
full-blooded Indians, who use more Indian than English, were probably 
handicapped by the nature of the tests. 

Hunter and Sommermier (’21), using the 1911 edition of the Otis 
test with seven hundred fifteen Indians at Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kansas, report that the median score for the Indians is 82.64 with a 
standard deviation of 36.7, while the median score of one thousand 
three hundred sixty-six fifteen-year white children is 122.58, with a 
standard deviation of 30.9. The quartiles for total score, the median 
score on each of the ten tests making up the scale, and the percentage 
of individuals testing at and above the Otis age norms, are found to 
decrease as the amount of Indian blood increases. 

Garth (’22) in another of his many studies of the mental capacity 
and characteristics of Indian children, formulated the problem: “If 
groups of mixed and full blood Indians with the same school training 
as indicated by grade attainment are given the same psychological 
tests under controlled conditions, what will be the results of a compari- 
son of their performances or the tests?” He sought to answer the 
question by administering four association tests, three memory tests, 
and two word-building tests to Indian pupils in the United States 
Indian school at Chiloco, Oklahoma. He reports that the mixed 
blood Indians excel the full bloods by about eleven per cent, but that 
there is considerable overlapping, and that the mixed bloods are 
favored by superior social status. 

In the present study the subjects investigated were Indian pupils, 
all of whom were residents of Southern Ontario except eleven Caughna- 
waga Indians living near Montreal in the Province of Quebec. They 
were in attendance in the eleven day schools of the Six Nations, in the 
Mohawk Institute near Brantford, and in the Mount Elgin Residential 
School near St. Thomas. The schools of the Six Nations are unde- 
nominational day schools—typical rural schools of an Ontario farming 
community. Both the Mohawk Institute and the Mount Elgin School 
are residential farm schools, accommodating in preference orphans, 
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children of poor parents and other unfortunates. In addition to a 
general education the boys of the residential schools receive a practical 
training in farming and the girls a training in domestic economy. 

The inhabitants of the Six Nations Reserve are Iroquois (a con- 
federacy of six tribes, namely, Mohawks, Cayugas, Oneidas, Onon- 
dagas, Senecas and Tuscaroras). The Delawares of the southeastern 
part of the Reserve have been admitted to this confederacy. Not a 
single member is of pure Indian blood, consequently it is impossible 
to state the exact proportion of white and Indian in the children. An 
attempt was made, however, to trace back family histories two 
generations. 

Each tribe has its own dialect. The children’s ability in the use 
and understanding of the different dialects ranges from ability to 
use and understand several, to inability to use any with complete 
substitution of the English language. Investigation showed that 
forty-five per cent of the seven hundred seventeen pupils could use an 
Indian dialect in a conversational way. Many of the remaining 
fifty-five per cent could understand to a certain extent although they 
could not use the dialect. All of them without exception were able to 
speak the English language, but their ability to use the language freely 
was undoubtedly lower than that of white children of a corresponding 
social status. 

These Indian pupils, measured by Chapman’s Socio-economic Scale, 
were found to be much below his standards, the average score being 
thirteen against a norm of fifty-six. They attend school less regularly 
than the neighboring white pupils—the average attendance in percent- 
age of total enrolment being 63.23 as contrasted with 67.14 for the 


TABLE I.—MeEDIAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGE IN EacuH CLASS IN THE DIFFERENT 











ScHOOLS 
Class! 
School 
Primer I II III IV 
Ee ae 7.4 8-8 10-1 11-9 13-9 
ee wd 8-5 10-6 11-1 12-4 14-1 
Mohawk Institute.............. 10-4 12-0 11-9 13-7 14-9 
SE 9-11 12-3 13-2 14-7 16-1 




















1 Primer corresponds to Grade I of the American schools; Class I to Grade II; 
Class II to Grades III and IV; Class III to Grades V and VI; and Class IV to 
Grades VII and VIII. 
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whites. Age-grade tables show them to be retarded. Table I gives 
the facts for Ontario and for the Indian Schools. 

From what has been said as to the nature of the subjects and their 
environment the selection of a series of tests which would be fair to 
them was a matter of some difficulty. 

Practically all previous investigators had used tests involving 
a knowledge of English and the results obtained showed the Indians 
to be apparently more backward than they really were. The tests 
finally selected were either of the performance type or for which 
comparative material existed in similar studies. The tests and the 
number of subjects tested are given below: 


I. The National Intelligence Test, Scale A, FormI........ 289 

II. The Pintner Non-language Mental Test............... 295 
III. The Pintner-Paterson Scale of Performance Tests—the 

short scale of ten tests chosen by Pintner and Spaid..... 114 

IV. Pinter-Cunningham Primary Mental Test.............. 59 

V. British Columbia in the Fundamentals of Arithmetic 199 

VI. Ayres Burgess Silent Reading Test. . sp talataie paige aces an 

VII. Ayres Spelling Scale (Long’s Ontario standardisation) 200 

VIII. British Columbia Spelling Test....................... 200 

IX. Writing—Ayres Gettysburg Scale..................... 200 


The results are presented here only in the form of summary tables. 
Full details will be given in the report when it is published. 
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A. INTELLIGENCE Test RESULTS 


I. Toe N. I. T. 


TasB.Le II.—IQ’s or Various Groups or INDIAN CHILDREN OBTAINED BY THE USE 
or THE N. I. T. 


























Number Q:, 
Group tested Q: median Qs ad SD 
EE eR 141 74.0; 83.7 | 93.8} 9.9] 16.2 
Mohawk Institute............. 65 70.8 76.2 85.9 7.5 | 12.2 
se os cb vcanls ea os 69 68.9 | 77.8 | 85.8 | 8.4) 13.3 
SESS ey eS eae 275 71.5 | 79.8 | 89.9| 9.2) 15.0 
Grades VII and VIII........... 94 75.9 85.0 | 94.4| 9.3) 13.4 
oS ) ee 103 71.8 | 80.5 | 90.6) 9.4) 14.5 
Le rrr rrr 78 64.6 | 74.2 | 82.8; 9.1] 15.0 
ee a Cae & eb 4 135 70.8 | 77.8 | 87.1 8.3 | 13.9 
ee ss wig h 140 73.0 82.4 92.6 9.8 | 15.7 
ES pias a un 6 608s 066 64 153 74.1 82.4 | 92.4) 9.2! 14.8 
Sr 68.9 | 76.6 | 86.6| 8.9) 13.8 

Six Nations (Iroquois).......... (183 eutave 81.8 

Mohawks (Bay of Quinte)...... 12 swe 79.5 

ee, oak bb 64 w 8 bee 28 pate 77.5 

Oneidas (Thames)............. 28 ae 73.0 
ee ee 12 céea 85.0 
Three-quarter bloods......... 17 sake 78.0 











As far as can be judged from Table II, the following statements 
seem to be justified. Indian children tested by the N. I. T. have a 
median IQ of about eighty. This compares with a median IQ for 
negroes of seventy-five and of one hundred for whites. Only ten per 
cent of the Indian children equal or exceed the median IQ of the white 
children. Residential Indian pupils are duller than day pupils and 
Indian girls are more intelligent by 4.6 points than Indian boys. 
Indian pupils who use English exclusively test 5.8 points higher than 
those who habitually use an Indian dialect. The more white blood 
the Indian pupils have the higher their intelligence as measured by 
this test. 
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II. THe PrintnNerR NON-LANGUAGE MENTAL TEST 


TasLE III.—IQ’s or Various Groups or INDIAN CHILDREN OBTAINED BY USE OF 
THE PINTNER NON-LANGUAGE MENTAL TEST 














Number 2, 
Group tested | @ oe Q: | QD | SD 
NS i a 6 a g's 54 eacnan eet 155 86.9 | 101.0 115.1) 14.1 | 18.0 
Mohawk Institute............. 61 82.9 | 93.2 | 104.8) 11.0, 13.6 
PEEL cavoneccsecdsesvc 64 82.1} 91.2 | 102.5) 10.2 | 13.4 
 idudgeaviedewseeeed 280 84.3 | 96.9 | 108.7) 12.2 | 17.6 
Grades VII and VIII........... 93 93.0 | 102.0 | 111.8) 9.7 | 15.6 
Grades V and VI.............. 97 85.5 | 94.5 | 107.6) 11.1 | 17.3 
Grades III and IV............. 84 80.4} 92.0 | 106.2) 12.9 | 18.8 
reas) tou a wei wel 142 84.8 97.9 110.5, 12.8 | 16.7 
a ta ccs a Sa ahh ek ea 138 83.7 | 96.1 | 106.7) 11.5 | 18.3 
wis dense ooo ease 152 86.8 | 100.0 110.4 11.8 | 17.0 
ie hin 06.6 Bae 6 tbe 121 81.8 | 93.6 | 105.4) 11.8 | 17.7 
Six Nations (Iroquois)......... 202 oce | oe 
Mohawks (Bay of Quinte)...... 12 94.5 
I  cuedi dg sod Ce aniee 28 ice. > oe 
Oneidas (Thames)............. 23 eer 89.0 
ih 6 5 wpe owed alee 13 99.0 
Three-quarter bloods......... 17 99.0 























III. Tue PIntNER-PATERSON SCALE OF PERFORMANCE TEsTs (SHORT 
ScALE) 


TaBLE IV.—IQ’s or Various Groups or INDIAN CHILDREN OBTAINED BY USE OF 
PINTER-PATERSON SCALE OF PERFORMANCE TESTS 














Number; Q, Q:, 
Group tested median Q; | QD | SD 
Biss os Reciuicied dencaniks 51 | 84.6| 94.4 | 110.3) 12.9| 21.1 
NR i ae os ee ies oie 62 81.5 98.3 110.5; 14.5 | 21.2 
SIR ety ey ere 115 82.6 96.4 110.4! 13.9 | 21.1 
Cs ere 41 | 93.8| 107.5 | 119.6| 12.9 | 21.3 
Mohawk Institute............. 72 77.5 | 89.5 | 106.0) 14.3 | 18.3 
NSS bc au bine 50.508. 80 80.8 | 95.8 | 110.6) 14.9 | 20.5 
Bilinguals.................:- 30 | 87.5 | 100.0 | 109.5] 11.0 | 22.8 
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IV. THe PINtTNER-CUNNINGHAM Primary MENTAL TEST 


TaBLE V.—IQ’s or Various Groups oF INDIAN CHILDREN OBTAINED BY USE OF 
THE PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM PRIMARY MENTAL TEST 














Group Number tested Median IQ 
Six Nations Schools.............. 18 90.5 
Mohawk Institute............... 19 80 
ic cc iwiwketeneaan 22 66.5 
Giada tatsendcesek ese 59 77.9 
ee ee eka da bud ewwee 24 78.3 
a 35 77.5 
se chee bide detaeede 33 80.5 
ED S55 5 44 bk 0 eae eke 23 68.1 











If the results from the three Pinter tests are now considered, we 
find that they tell a different tale. Indian children on the non- 
language test are only three points inferior to normal white children, 
the monoglots, indeed, equalling the performance of other English- 
speaking children. On the performance test Indian children are 
slightly more inferior, being 3.6 points below the whites. Younger 
Indian children marking the pictures of the Pintner-Cunningham 
Primary Mental Test are given directions in English. The low median 
IQ of 77.9 is to be attributed in part to the handicap of language. 

How do Ontario Indians compare with Indians found elsewhere 
and with other races? Combining Garth’s (’25) findings with those 
for Ontario we obtain the following comparative results: 








Groups Number of cases Median score 
Twelve and thirteen years: 3 
PE INNS 5 ov a cc becceceetia 15 103 
a ee 145 85 
Ontario Indians............... 103 80 
Plains and Forest.............. 8 76 
es os eats 46 64 
Navajo and Apache............ 12 52 
Fourteen and fifteen years: } 
BN IIE 6 oo a cnc vclnccewn 30 110 
Ontario Indians............... 83 92 
unde cierew ce ee Pee 132 92 
Plains and Forests............. 55 85 
il i ns ita 6 alld 82 80 
Navajo and Apache............ 19 60 
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On the same National Intelligence Test the one thousand fifty 
cases of the U. S. Indians gave a median IQ of 68.6, while the two 
hundred seventy-five cases of Ontario Indians gave a median IQ of 
79.8. 

Comparing Indians and Chinese we find that on the same Pintner 
Non-language Mental Test the following scores were made: 


Averace IQ 


513 Chinese children in Hawaii (Symonds).................. 99.3 
280 Ontario Indian children.................. 0... ccc cccuee 97.7 


With the Pintner-Paterson Scale of Performance Tests (short scale) 
the following comparisons can be made: 


Mepran [Q 
274 Japanese pupils in Vancouver (Sandiford).............. 104.5 
224 Chinese pupils in Vancouver (Sandiford)............... 94.5 
Se ID MI IN, i vc ncacccwcacesscesseveecese 96.4 


Sheldon’s (’24) table of the comparative intelligence of races, 
constructed from data in the papers of a number of investigators, 
remains to be mentioned. The following list shows his ranking of 
races on a scale of intelligence: 


NATIONALITY AvERAGE [Q 
aE Fg TA 8 nay Ee 100 
aE ie kek ans bib bs cdka Ganda escapee dins 5 100 
a a Ee ne oe a fe kee hewadsewede ¥é 98 
th a ea ee oe aks ba mene ee bas bnKe 90 
er sak W week. 6 64 066 0.040060 049 652 85 
Ne ee od ede aw nedadeendeseeees 83 
ee i pee we eeesdaspedene ber 83 
Re a ol ot ieee Ch eededenwiunede cen 77 
te CRS OM ON Eee ee bebe cede eee henee qeeeeaes aeees 75 


The place to be assigned to the Indians of Ontario in the above 
array depends on which test their intelligence is to be judged. If 
either the Pintner Non-language Mental Test or the Pintner-Paterson 
Scale of Performance Tests (short scale) is the basis, they would occupy 
a point just below the Hebrews and above the Chinese. If they are 
ranked on the National Intelligence Test, their rank would be a little 
below the rank given to American Indians in Sheldon’s table. The 
Chinese would also occupy a higher rank if judged by the Pintner 
Non-language Test. Perhaps there would be a general shifting of all 
the races as a result of using different tests. 
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|| B. ACHIEVEMENT Test REsuLTS 
i V. Tue British Cotumpia TEST IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
i ARITHMETIC 


TasLe VI.—TueE Britisu CoLumBIA TEST IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ARITHMETIC; 
Mep1an Scores IN British CotuMBIA Rurat ScHoois, Sixx Nations 
ScHOOLS, AND THE MouaAwkK INSTITUTE 












































ice 
4 ' Grad British Six Mohawk 
a | — Columbia Nations Institute 
III 22.7 
IV 38 .7 
III and IV Pre 28.1 
a) | V 44.4 
| VI 53.3 
ie} V and VI Re 34.5 37.9 
1 VII 59.4 
aS VIII 68.7 
a VII and VIII lad 52.2 47.9 
fe As in general intelligence, the Indians are here found to be below 
| 2 the level of white pupils. In their ability to perform the fundamental 
4 operations of arithmetic, Indian pupils of a given grade obtain results 
ai that are approximately equal to those obtained by white pupils who 
a are classed one grade lower. 
i 
| VI. Tue Ayres Burcess Sitent Reapine Test 
| TaBLE VII.—Ayres Bureess SILENT READING: COMPARISON OF THE MEDIAN 
CREDITS IN THE UNITED States, IN British Cotumpia Rurat ScHooits 
; | IN Srcx Nations Day ScHoois, AND IN THE Monawk INSTITUTE 
be} 
bic) Grade United British Six Mohawk 
t States Columbia Nations Institute 
: III 50 37.9 
: IV 50 39.5 
bel III and IV - awe 26.0 20.0 
V 50 40.5 
4 VI 50 
i V and VI ia ‘eae 37.8 33.7 
¥ vil 50 
i VIII 50 
: VII and VIII ss Mee 31.5 23.3 
‘4 
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Canadian records fall below the standards in silent reading set for 


the United States. 


whites of British Columbia. 


VII. Tue Ayres SPELLING SCALE 


Taste VIII.—Tue Ayres Spe.uine Scare (List 0): AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF 
Correct SPELLINGS IN THE UNITED States, Ontario, Sixx Nations 
ScHOOLs, AND THE Monawk INsTITUTE 


The Indians of Ontario are far below the rural 








United . Six Mohawk 
Grade States Ontario Nations Institute 
III 50 57 
IV 73 70 
III and IV aa 7 49 
V 84 85 
VI 92 91 
V and VI ‘a ‘, 75 71 
VII 96 96 
VIII 99 98 
VII and VIII 91 83 

















VIII. Tue British Cotumpia SPELLING TEST 


TasLeE I[X.—TueE British Cotumsia SPELLING Test: PERCENTAGES OF CORRECT 
SPELLINGS IN THE UNITED States, British CoLtumpia, Six Nations 
ScHOOLS, AND THE MouawkK INSTITUTE 








Grade United British Six Mohawk 
States Columbia Nations Institute 
III 73 85 
IV 73 81 
III and IV i 50 
V 73 81 
VI 73 86 
V and VI ‘cal we 47 45 
VII 73 82 
VIII 73 87 
VII and VIII 61 42 

















Although the spelling ability of Canadian children, as a whole, 
tends to be superior to the standards found for the United States 


this superiority does not extend to Ontario Indian children. 


The day 


school Indian children spell better than the institutional children, 
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probably due in part to a superior mentality and partly to more 
extended teaching. It must be remembered that the Institute children 
spend half their time in farming or domestic economy of a very 
practical nature. 


IX. Writinc—Ayres GETTYSBURG SCALE 


Taste X.—THE Ayres WritinG ScaLE: NorMs AND MEDIANS FOR THE UNITED 
States, British Co_umsis, British CoLuMBIA Rurau ScuHoo.s, Sixx 
Nations ScHOOLS AND THE Mosawk INsTITUTE 








Le British . 
United British a Six Mohawk 
Grade States | Columbia Columbia Nations | Institute 
rural 
III 42 48.6 48.3 
IV 46 53.3 52.0 
III and IV - ae ee 30.2 
V 50 58.9 56.2 
VI 54 62.8 61.7 
V and VI ie APNE: ela 42.3 33.6 
VII 58 62.9 62.0 
VIII 62 66.0 65.8 
VII and VIII cu ies or 51.7 43.9 




















The comments regarding spelling apply mutatis mutandis for 
writing. Indian children make records that are two years (or grades) 
below those of corresponding whites. 


C. EDUCATIONAL AND ACHIEVEMENT QUOTIENTS 


In this summary only the Educational Quotients (EQ) and the 
Accomplishment Quotients (AQ) in composites of scores in reading, 
writing, spelling and arithmetic will be given, since to print even the 
condensed tables for each subject would take up too much space. 
The trend shown by the composites is the trend shown by each subject, 
the Indian pupils being generally below the corresponding whites, 
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TaBLE XI.—SumMMaRyY OF EDUCATIONAL QUOTIENTS IN CoMPOSITES OF SCORES IN ay 
READING, WRITING, SPELLING AND ARITHMETIC OF INDIAN PUPILS IN THE 
Stx Nations Day ScHOOLS AND THE Mouawk INSTITUTE 





























Number | Q:, , ie 

Geese of cases | Q median Qs QD at 

Six Nations: Py | 
III and IV 37 69.5 80.4 89.6 10.1 tae 

V and VI 48 72.8 83.0 93.3 10.3 id | 
VII and VIII 52 74.2 85.0 96.7 11.2 Ee 
Mohawk Institute: 1 
V and VI 22 64.2 72.5 78.8 7.3 ba 

VII and VIII 27 73.1 78.2 83.5 5.2 : Baa? 

me. 


mand 


TasBLeE XII.—SumMary OF ACCOMPLISHMENT QUOTIENTS IN COMPOSITES OF 
ScorREs IN READING, WRITING, SPELLING AND ARITHMETIC OF INDIAN 
PupiILts IN THE Srxx Nations Day ScHOOLS AND THE MOHAWK 
INSTITUTE. THE AQ’s ARE COMPUTED ON THE Basis OF THE 
NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE Test MENTAL AGES, AND ALSO 
ON THE Basis OF PINTNER NON-LANGUAGE TEST 
MENTAL AGEs 
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Number Q2, he 
Grade of cases| median, Qs QD e px 
Six Nations Schools based on N. bet at 
I. T. mental ages: ia 
ee 21 92.1 | 99.9 | 104.7 6.3 7 AL: | 
ae 30 85.6 | 94.0 | 103.1 8.7 ee 
VII and VIII 36 89.3 | 96.7 | 103.7 7.2 a4 | 
Based on P. N. L. T.: a 
III and IV 23 68.4 | 78.7 | 95.4 | 138.5 ore 
V and VI 30 68.1 | 78.7 | 89.2 | 10.5 as ¥ 
VII and VIII 35 | 74.1 | 81.5 | 87.4 | 6.6 (hy 
Mohawk Institute based on N. a ; 
ey Pe §,. 
V and VIII 20 85.0 | 91.0 | 96.7 5.8 ee 
VII and VIII 21 91.4 | 94.7 | 99.0 3.8 
Based on P. N. L. T.: 
V and VI 16 76.7 | 80.0 | 88.3 5.8 
VII and VIII 21 70.8 | 74.1 | 79.7 4.5 























Tables XI and XII show that the Indian children are not only 
doing work below the level of their chronological ages, but also below 
the level of their mental ages. Less than one-third of the pupils are 
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dren on the intelligence and the achievement tests. 
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working up to, or above, the level of their mental capacities. Besides 
a possible handicap due to an actual lower level of mental capacity, the 
language handicap, irregularity of attendance, inferior social status and 
lack of heterogeneity in the environment which goes along with inferior 
social status, must be considered as three of the most important fac- 
tors which have resulted in the inferior performances of the Indian chil- 
Whether or not the 
performances would be improved if the environmental handicaps were 
removed is a question for further study. 


SUMMARY 


1. The language environment of the children tested is very complex. 
Although all of the Indian children tested had a knowledge of English, 
it is certain that every one of them suffered from a language handicap. 

2. Not one of the subjects was of pure Indian blood, but the amount 
of interfusion of alien blood is indeterminable. 

3. The social status of the subjects is generally lower than that of 
whites. School attendance is more irregular than that of white 
children and the amount of retardation is greater than that found in 
nearby rural white schools. 

4. The median IQ of Indian children depends on the kind of test 
used. The median IQ’s of all the Indian subjects according to the 
kind of test used are as follows: 


National Intelligence Test............cccccccccccccccccccess 80 
Pintner Non-language Mental Test...................0eeeeee 97 
Pintner-Paterson Scale of Performance Tests.................. 96 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test................... 78 


The above results point to a severe language handicap on the 
verbal tests. r 

5. Indian pupils in regular day schools test higher than institu- 
tional pupils as the median IQ’s show. 








| P. P. S. P. C. P. 

i NLT. |P.N.L. T. PT. MT 
Six Nations Schools............. 84 101 107.5 90 
Mohawk Institute.............. 76 93 89.5 80 
IRS oo nnd <b 6 oa ers Kaces 78 i. ee ews 66 
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6. The females may be said to surpass the males on the whole but 
the differences in median IQ’s is not marked. 





N. 1. T. | P.N.L.T.| P. P.S. P. T.| P.C. P. M. T. 





RE a ee Ee 78 98 94 78 
SSPE reper 82 96 98 77 

















7. The monoglots surpass the bilinguals in all tests except the 
Pintner-Paterson Scale of Performance Tests. 

8. The IQ seems to rise with the admixture of white blood, but the 
results must be interpreted with caution owing to the fact that the 
numbers of half-bloods and three-quarter bloods are few and also 
because the amount of white blood cannot be determined with 
accuracy. 

9. The intelligence ranking of Indian subjects depends on the kind 
of intelligence test used. Indiansrank low onthe N.I.T. The use of 
a non-language test raises their ranking considerably. Racial median 
1Q’s are given below: 








P. P.S. P.C. P 

Race N. 1. T. | P.N.L. T. PT. M.T. 
nos ceweede wees 100 100 100 100 
Ro 06:44 66465 04abae been 75 
Cn decdas ts cease ane er ik 105 
Ee wal 99 95 
Ontario Indians...........200.. 80 97 96 78 
Indians in Six Nations Schools... 84 101 107 90 
Indians in Mohawk Institute..... 76 93 89 80 
Indians in Mount Elgin......... 78 91 66 

















10. Indian pupils do not perform nearly as well as whites on the 
Ayres-Burgess Silent Reading Test. 

11. In writing ability Indian children rank below the whites. 

12. In spelling ability Indian pupils rank below the whites. They 
make their best showing on the Ayres Spelling Scale. 

13. The Indian fourth classes (Grades VII and VIII) have a 
median score in arithmetic which is less than the median score of 
Grade VI pupils in British Columbia rural schools. 

14. Both educational quotients and accomplishment quotients for 
Indian pupils are below normal on the average. The AQ’s calculated 
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on mental ages from a non-language test are lower than those cal- 
culated from the N. I. T. 


15. In view of the fact that both the intelligence and achievement 
tests used are dependent on environmental factors, any deductions 
from the results must be drawn carefully. 
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THE EFFECT UPON RETENTION OF VARYING 
LENGTHS OF STUDY PERIODS AND REST 
INTERVALS IN DISTRIBUTED LEARNING 
TIME? 


BERNICE E. CLARK? 
The University of Chicago 


Interest in distributing time for learning has waned with the 
failure to find a schedule optimal for all material, leaving the student 
to apply the general fact of its advantage as best he can. 

If learning distributed at intervals over a period yields a fuller 
retention than when the time required for it is concentrated at one 
sitting, some factor or group of factors of the learning schedule must 
determine this advantage. On analysis but three such factors appear; 
the length of the whole schedule, the lengths of the learning periods 
and the lengths of the rest intervals, all of which condition the number 
of study periods. Now should one of these variables be found to be 
the factor which most influences the retention, or failing this, could 
the relative amounts contributed by each be determined, general 
principles might evolve, by means of which learning schedules suitable 
to the kind and length of material could be constructed. 

This investigation studied the effect upon a delayed retention made 
by varying the lengths of the study periods and the lengths of the rest 
intervals between. Specifically it sought to discover whether the 
learning periods.of equal or decreasing lengths, or rest intervals of 
equal or increasing lengths produced a fuller retention three weeks 
after the learning. 

Early investigators seeking an optimal schedule distributed learning 
time in equal portions with equal rest intervals between. Not until 
1914 did Lyon’ advocate doubling the length of successive rest intervals 
as an aid to retention. Learning periods with lengths successively 
decreasing had been suggested by Cummins’ investigation‘ of 1916 





1 A study conducted under the direction of Professor Frank N. Freeman, The 
University of Chicago. 

2 Graduate student. 

3 Lyon: The Relation of Learning of Material to the Time Taken for Learning 
and the Optimal Distribution of Time. Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. V, 
1914, p. 160. 

Cummins, Robert A.: “Improvement and the Distribution of Practice.”’ 
New York: 1919, p. 9. Teachers College, Columbia University Contributions to 
Education, No. 97. 
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and the writer’s earlier experience in using the Ebbinghaus Saving 
Method for learning sonnets. Cummins found that practice dis- 
tributed in learning periods of the decreasing type, separated by rest 
intervals which grew gradually longer, showed greater improvement 
than when distributed regularly over a schedule of the same length. 
He, however, was uncertain whether the study periods or the rest 
intervals produced this difference. Moreover, his irregular time 
allotments were so varied (even reversed in order) that one questions 
whether the same factors uniformly determined the results. Further 
study of irregular time allotments for learning schedules was deemed 
promising. 

The present experiment was carried on in a senior high school dur- 
ing the school year of 1925-26. The plan arranged for four schedules, 
A, B, C, and D, constructed to test the respective contributions of 
learning and rest periods. A and B had like learning periods, all of 
equal lengths; similarly, C and D had learning periods successively 
decreasing in length. The rest intervals of A and C were alike and 
equal, while those of B and D increased in duration. 

Many of the details of the plan grew out of the experience in the 
preliminary study, the method of which paralleled this. 

Material.—In that investigation English sonnets served as the 
material to be learned. The choice was first made on the assumption 
that two sonnets are more comparable in form, unity, and content than 
six stanzas of narration and six stanzas of description, selected from a 
single poem like ‘Don Juan.’”” However when the time needed by the 
sixteen subjects to learn two Miltonian sonnets was compared, the 
correlation was 78 + .07. This is less of a difference than Ebbinghaus 
found in his own learning! of seven groups of six stanzas from “ Don 
Juan.” Sonnets of Keats, Milton, Shakespeare and Wordsworth were 
used ; eight in all, four demanded by the plan with an alternate for each. 

Time Allotments for the Schedules—Time allotments commensurate 
with the length and difficulty were then fixed. Adults in the first 
study had on the average needed about twenty-four minutes for 
learning a sonnet, hence thirty minutes were deemed sufficient for 
adolescents. 

The number of learning periods together with the duration of the 
decreasing learning periods were determined by the experience of 





1 Ebbinghaus, Herman: ‘“‘Memory: A Contribution to Experimental Psychol- 
ogy,” Translated by H. A. Ruger and Clara E, Bussenius. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1913. 
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Ebbinghaus and the sixteen subjects of the first experiment in learning 
sense material by the Saving Method. In both experiments, when 
learning was brought to the point of an errorless recall at sittings 
separated by intervals varying from one to seventy-two hours, two 
results obtained. In the first four or five such study periods were 
sufficient to learn the material so that it could (twenty-four hours later) 
be repeated without recourse to copy. Based on this agreement four 
learning periods were assigned to each schedule. A second finding 
common to both showed the duration of the study periods decreased 
in a geometric progression. In both investigations the ratio wavered 
between one-third and one-half. A convenient interpretation of this 
divided the thirty minutes of schedules C and D into successive 
learning periods of fifteen, eight, five and two minutes. 

No interval between learning periods was less than twenty-four 
hours, since it was difficult for a student to arrange for more than one 
appointment per day. In order to double the length of successive rest 
intervals of the irregular schedules, as well as to avoid appointments on 
non-school days, each schedule covered eight days. 

Time allotments for the learning periods and rest intervals of each 
schedule follow. In Schedules A and B, each of the four learning 
periods was 714 minutes long, while in C and D they were fifteen, 
eight, five and two minutes respectively. The first two of the three 
rest intervals of Schedules A and C were each forty-eight hours in 
length; the last, seventy-two hours. The rest intervals of B and D 
were twenty-four hours, forty-eight hours and ninety-six hours, 
respectively. The additional twenty-four hours in the last rest inter- 
val of all schedules was an allowance made for Sunday. 

Subjects—Thirty-two senior high school students completed the 
four schedules; eighteen of these (senior girls) were members of the 
writer’s advisory group and volunteered their services; the remaining 


_ fourteen boys and girls were.chosen from the writer’s classes. The 


subjects were placed at random in four groups of eight each. The 
following arrangement (suggested by Dr. Gates') of groups, sonnets, 
and order of learning sought to control the factors of practice, unequal 
difficulty among the sonnets, and individual differences among the 
subjects. 





1Gates, Arthur I.: Recitation as a Factor fin [Memorizing. Archives lof 
Psychology, Columbia University, No. 40. Edited by R. 8. Woodworth. New 
York: The Science Press, 1917. 
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TaBLE I.—ARRANGEMENT OF Groups, SONNETS AND ORDER OF LEARNING IN THE 


Four ScHEDULES 




















Order of learning 
Schedules 
First Second Third Fourth 
A Group I Group II Group III Group IV 
Sonnet I Sonnet IV Sonnet II Sonnet III 
B Group III Group IV Group I Group II 
Sonnet III Sonnet II Sonnet IV Sonnet I 
C Group II Group I Group IV Group III 
Sonnet II Sonnet III Sonnet I Sonnet IV 
D Group IV Group III Group II Group I 
Sonnet IV Sonnet I Sonnet III Sonnet II 

















Procedure.—Since each subject worked alone under the observation 
of the writer, the procedure was simple. Before he began, a student 
was warned of the exacting demands of the experiment and if he felt 
the demands too taxing he was not urged to undertake the work. 
Upon his agreement to take part in the experiment, a time and place 
were then agreed on, when and where the subject could best meet all 
appointments for the experiment. 

On his first appearance a typewritten copy of the material was 
given him. From a duplicate the experimentor read the sonnet aloud, 
offering at the end to explain any difficult allusion. No effort was 
made to control the learning; the experimentor did, however, recom- 
mend the whole-part method and attempts at repetition as aids. The 
observer made notes on the behavior of the subject, who in turn 
reported at the end of each sitting, his progress, his method of 
learning, and what other impressions he desired. 

At the close of the fourth study period the student wrote what he 
had learned. From five to seven minutes (based on the average time 
needed in the preliminary study) were granted for this record, hereafter 
referred to as the learning test. Twenty-one days after the learning 
test the subject was given ten minutes in which to write what he could 
recall of the sonnet previously learned. This was called the retention 
test. His retention score was computed by subtracting the number of 
errors in the learning test from those in the retention test. When the 
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retention test of one sonnet was completed, a subject began, as soon as 
possible, his subsequent schedule. 

Scoring.—The problem of scoring the tests had been met in the 
earlier study. In both investigations the writer was less concerned 
with the actual amount of each sonnet remembered than with the 
relative amounts of the four sonnets retained. Any arbitrary scale of 
errors which considered degrees of retentiveness would serve. To rate 
the penalties for the four most prevalent errors, the following key was 
devised : 


ERROR 
SL... . 6k busdWheewewsddiee aces ueenen 1 
ET PE ELT EIT PY | roe 1 
3. For each word of a misplaced phrase, regardless of the extent of 
RE ERPS ATE, 5S RA ae ee er ivscus a 
4. For each synonym which retained the original rhythm....... 4 


In cases where the key did not suffice, the scorer’s judgment must 
meet the exigency. Since all scoring was done by the writer, vari- 
ability in that direction, however, was reduced. 

Quantitative Results—In writing his sonnet, no subject required 
more than five minutes for the learning test and seven minutes for the 
retention test, time limits allowed by the plan. With the speed ele- 
ment eliminated the scores indicate only the amount of any sonnet 
forgot. 3 

An examination of the individual scores in Table II admits none of 
the four schedules consistently the best. The majority of subjects, 
however, retained sonnets learned on Schedules C and D better than 
those learned on A and B. If the total errors for each of the four 
quarters be found, the superiority of Schedules C and D becomes more 
apparent. In the total errors made by the thirty-two subjects on 
each schedule this tendency is pronounced. A’s and B’s total errors 
are identical, an implication that the rest intervals exercise little 
influence on the retention. This inference is not however borne out 
by the difference in the totals of C and D.' A’s total errors exceed 





1 To further test the contribution of rest intervals to retention, a supplementary 
experiment arranged for greater differences among the lengths of the increasing 
rest intervals. Twenty-four subjects learned sonnets on two schedules, each cover- 
ing eight days. Both had learning periods of decreasing duration (like C and D); 
in one the rest intervals were equal, in the other they were eight hours, twenty-four 
hours and ninety-six hours. Arrangements and procedure followed the present 
study. In the retention test, twenty-eight days after the learning, the difference 
in the total errors of the two schedules was but two. This agreement with the 
identical total errors of Schedules A and B (Table II), and the data obtained from 
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TaBLE I].—ERRoRS IN THE RETENTION OF THIRTY-TWO SUBJECTS RANKED IN 
ORDER OF THE ToTaL NUMBER OF ERRORS MADE ON THE FouR 
ScHEDULES BY Eacu Suspect 
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Errors made on schedules 
Subject i t 
A B C D Total BH 
I 0 0 0 0 0 ide 
I 0 0 0 5 5 aa). 
III 0 0 1 —.5 5 cee 
IV 0 0 0 1 1 ieee 
V 5 5 0 1 2 oat 
VI 5 5 5 | 0 6 Sie 
VII 0 —7 9 4 6 at 
VIII 1 3.5 1.5 5 6.5 ee 
IX 6 1.5 | 5 | 8.5 See. 
x -1 12.5 £5 Boe ATG 
XI “om io | 3 | 146 alae 
XII 45 | 0 11 | 15 | 17 Pa 
XIII 4.5 | 9.5 3 | 12.5 | 20.5 ag 
XIV 13.5 | 1 8.5 | ~ Te Rd 
XV 17 | 3.5 5 | 4 | 2% 4 
XVI 16 =| 19.5 o | 5 | 36 ce 4 
ay | | Blas 
XVII | 15 | -2 35.5 | 1.5 | 36.5 3 
XVIII a 20 5 45.5 f 
XIX 15 | 18.5 32 3 55 
XxX 244.5 | 11.5 35 | 0 71 
XxI 6 | 9 £4 Oo ee 
XXII * oe ee 17 | 4.5 | 110 
XXIII 0 | 71.5 —7 47 111.5 
XXIV ne i Ss 21.5 | 13.5 114.5 
| | 
XXV See oe 25.5 | 74.5 116 a 
XXVI 67 | 26.5 a i 120 sia 
XXVII 69.5 | 27 31.5 | 3.5 131.5 ier 
XXVIII 55.5 | 37 eo | 15 167.5 Ls 
XXIX 50 | 50 a... =e 5 175.5 ai. 
XXX 25 80 | 36.5 | 60 201.5 rel. 
XXXI 65 | 64.5 | 46.5 | 84 210 Venda 
XXXII a a oe Bee 
Total 625.5 | 625.5 496 399 2146 : 














the preliminary study implies the rest intervals affect retention but little. Could 
it be that the advantage ascribed by Lyon to the doubling of successive rest inter- 
vals was due to the increased length of the entire schedule? 
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Hig D’s by 226.5, a difference of fifty-six per cent, and also exceeds C’s by 
ee one hundred twenty-nine errors, more than one-half the first excess. 
af In the main the results infer that the superiority of Schedules C and 
a D is due to the decreasing lengths of the study periods and particularly 
due to learning periods with lengths decreasing in a geometric 
progression. 
| ie From the notes made by each subject, chance factors such as 
fixed habits of learning or an emotional predilection for certain subject- 
matter were found to explain the more striking deviations (subjects 
XVII and XXIII) from the general trend. Even with the principal 
variables under control, an unwavering advantage of a single schedule 
is perhaps too much to expect. On the whole the data here are quite 
: as consistent as those of Cummins. 

Combination of Schedules (A + B) and (C + D).—The similarity 
in totals of Schedules A and B and in the totals of C and D suggests a 
close relationship of schedules having like learning periods. If an 
individual’s errors on Schedules A and B are added and a similar 
combination of the scores of C and D made, such pairing ignores the 
influence of the rest intervals and tends, besides, to reduce the hazard 
that a chance factor might upset a single schedule. In Table III the 
data thus combined are ranked in order of the sum of errors made by 
an individual on the paired Schedule (C*+ D). In this arrangement, 
only two subjects do better on the pair (A + B). If summaries of 
the errors in each quarter be made, individual variation is entirely 
submerged. And in the total errors the pair (A + B) exceeds the 
pair (C + D) by three hundred fifty-six errors, an excess of 39.8 per 
cent. It will readily be found that no other pairing of schedules 
yields so large a difference or so evident a consistency. 

The outcome of the pairing not only supports Cummins’ findings 
| | but offers an answer to his query: To which factor, the decreasing 
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learning periods or the increasing rest intervals, is the advantage of 
the Reducing Schedule due. The answer is summed up in the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

Hw 1. The duration of the learning periods has more influence on 
retention than the duration of the rest intervals. 

2. Study periods with lengths decreasing in a geometric progres- 
sion, when compared with study periods of equal length, reduce 
considerably the rate of forgetting. 

These findings are, however, but a block in the pattern. Learning 
: periods with lengths decreasing in a geometric progression should 
' be adapted to material of varying lengths and difficulty, to determine 
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TasLe IIJ.—Errors 1N THE RETENTION oF TutrTy-Two Suspsects RANKED 
ACCORDING TO THE Sum oF THEIR Errors Mave on ScuEDULE (C — D) 





Errors made on schedules 











Subject 
(C — D) (A — B) 
I 0 0 
II 5 0 
III 5 0 
VI 5 5.5 
XVI 5 35.5 
IV 1 0 
V 1 1 
Ix 1 7.5 
VIII 2 4.5 
XVIII 2.5 43 
x 3.5 11.5 
XV 4.5 20.5 
XIV 8.5 14.5 
XXI 8.5 69 
XII 12.5 4.5 
VII 13 —7 
XI 13 3 
XIII 15.5 5 
XXII 21.5 88.5 
XXVI 26.5 93.5 
XIX 35 20 
xX 35 36 
XXIV 35 79.5 
XXVII 35 96.5 
XVII 37 —.5 
XXIII 40 71.5 
XXVIII 75 92.5 
XXIX 75.5 100 
XXXI 80.5 129.5 
XxX 96.5 105 
XXV 100 16 
XXXII 114 105 
Total 895 1251 











for what limits, if any, this principle does not hold. 


studied. 


In a similar way 
the respective contributions to delayed retention made by the duration 
of learning periods and the length of the entire schedule should be 
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MATCHING ABILITY AS A FACTOR IN FIRST GRADE 
READING 


NILA BANTON SMITH 
Supervisor of Research, Detroit Public Schools 


Reading is a perceptual process, consisting of the recognition and 
interpretation of symbols. One of the first steps in any type of per- 
ceptual learning is that of discriminating between sensations. Applied 
to beginning reading then, one of the basic elements in gaining a per- 
cept of a new word is that of obtaining a clear cut visual impression of 
this particular word as being distinctive from other words. We must 
learn to discriminate between this word and all other words in order 
that we may recognize it as being the same word every time that we 
see it in the future. General ability in word recognition cannot pro- 
gress very far until pupils have developed the particular ability of 
making visual discriminations at least to the extent of being able to 
match word forms. 

Some children possess this ability when they come into the first 
grade. Many do not. Even a casual observer in a first grade room 
will have noted instances in which the children have difficulty during 
the early weeks when directed by the teacher to find the same word 
twice when it appears in two different places upon the board or upon 
cards in the chalk ledge. Since matching performance plays such an 
important part in learning to read, a question arises as to the relation- 
ship between matching ability and reading ability. Does the child 
who can match well at the beginning of the term attain a greater suc- 
cess in reading than the one who has dia. culty in matching? 

In order to obtain data bearing on this problem, the series of 
investigations described in this article were conducted with beginning 
first grade children in Detroit schools during the school year of 1926-27. 
The first step taken toward procuring such data was that of preparing 
material for the investigation. Each of 12 teachers printed two com- 
plete sets of lower case letters placing each upon a separate card. 
A rubber printing outfit was used so that all letters would be uniform 
in size and shape, and so that all like letters would look exactly alike. 
One of the completed sets of cards was then placed in a certain dis- 
arranged order on a low table, the other was arranged in true alpha- 
betical order in pack form and placed. on the teacher’s desk. 

Having prepared and arranged the material, the teacher in each 
case proceeded to conduct the study by calling to her one pupil at a 
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time, giving to him the “a” card out of her pack and asking him to 
find one exactly like it on the table among the disarranged cards. At 
the end of two minutes the child was given a score of right or wrong 
according to the success of his attempt, and was asked to match the 
next letter in the teacher’s pack and so on, till he had had a trial at 
matching all of the letters in the alphabet. Each teacher chose ten 
beginning Grade I pupils for use in this particular phase of the investi- 
gation, and in each case, she selected three X’s, four Y’s and three Z’s,* 
the total number who matched lower case letters being 120. The 
experiment took place during the first week of the term before the 
children had had any matching experience in connection with their 
reading activities. 

At the end of 12 weeks the reading ability of these same pupils was 
tested by administering to them the “‘ Detroit Word Recognition Test.”’ 
The results of this reading test were then compared with the scores 
obtained by giving the matching test during the first week of the term, 
and the coefficient of correlation computed. Table I shows the data 
revealed by this computation. 


TaBLE I.—CoRRELATION BETWEEN MATCHING ABILITY AND READING ABILITY 


Matching Scores, Lower Case Letters, First Week, Reading Scores, Recognition 
Test, Twelfth Week 


GRADE CasEs CoEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION 


Bl 200 . 87 


It will be seen in the table above that the resulting coefficient of 
correlation was .87 which, of course, is very high. This high correla- 
tion between matching ability and reading ability is significant from 
two standpoints. 

First, it has significance from the standpoint of its prognostic value 
as a determinant of reading maturity. Is it not possible that a test 
based on word and letter matching might furnish us with an indication 
of reading readiness? In other words, would such a test administered 
at the beginning of the term enable us to predict which children are 
ready for reading and consequently will be able to take it up success- 
fully and which ones are too immature at that time to enter into the 
formal reading activities? The first grades throughout the country 
are clogged each year with pupils who fail simply because they are not 





*In the Detroit school system pupils are classified into X, Y, and Z groups 
according to their intelligence. The X children are those having superior intelli- 
gence, the Y’s are those having average intelligence, and the Z’s are those having an 
intelligence below the average. 
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mature enough mentally to engage in the formal reading activities as 
organized by our present classroom methods. Any instrument which 
would enable us to predict reading readiness would be tremendously 
useful. The results of the investigation described above would lead 
us to believe that some measure of matching ability would be highly 
prognostic of possible success in reading. 

The second possibility which presents itself in this connection is 
whether or not a greater emphasis upon matching activities in the 
kindergarten might serve better to prepare children to take up the 
study of Grade I reading. Whether or not ability to match things in 
general would transfer to ability in matching symbols is, of course, 
another line of experimentation. The results of this experiment point 
toward an affirmative answer to this possibility, but we must await 
further investigation in order to obtain conclusive evidence on this point. 

Several other interesting details resulted from a series of matching 
studies which were conducted during this general investigation, some 
of which will be presented. 

In tabulating the scores resulting from having the children match 
lower case letters as described above, it seemed desirable to arrange 
the letters in the order of their relative difficulty. This data is shown 
in Table II. 


TaBLE IJ.—RewatTivE DirFicutty in Matcuinc Lower Case LETTERS 


Per Cent or ERRORS Per Cent or Errors 
EE AE Hs aE RTS a en eee RES Rpenepe ce ee hm 066 
ee ee eer a rr eee a a ee helena dee Cea eee 066 
OEE ins Che ee Neliw haem ace ee cs dih'h toe Sah hla 5 og hn mie Sloe’ 058 
DM Pakwcs kkwhk beers kuedaexene GL Thad es ade ee onthe ce heaeabene 058 
PE Oe RT a Pe ee ee ae Peed SE i nsdee can ehaeeuerekscceveseewK 050 
ices cet hs swt dis wane ad ae Sg) SEE ae pe hee ee, 050 
Devébks Hida mhss+s chnaebeewotus i igssuwe chadede visedbhweeeus 041 
Liven wach siababeaaeh aan 4 ns di ae wk een id eas oe 041 
ia Ni cahe Mae e ME s kD Ode 00s O8ee IN, ao at a cial aie d aa pias 6:6 os 041 
DA taiaadeadth bé0e 6h sen bbe Sd NEN. o4vd See 5 ooo a aad Kw 041 
MichasGhGanteenreearceaeenneseee i ci. owe wa dec ceeebeuseeeana 033 
Gi eine saben ind suseweesendee MS eive subsea eaeesent ieee 033 
WORE anes ck che ved Cedaen de cn cts ids ckbbeesecbdensbeawese sce’ 025 


In examining this table we find b, p, q, and d, to be by far the most 
difficult letters for children to match. This may be accounted for in 
that each one is composed of a loop and a stem, and children do not 
seem to notice on which side the loop occurs, or whether the stem 
extends upward or downward. r, h, f, i, j, n, and m, are next in 
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difficulty, each being missed by around 13 per cent of the pupils. 
e, v, X, y, k, t, z, and 1, occur next in frequency ranging from 6% per 
cent to 5 per cent. a,c, w, 0, m, 8s, and g, were missed only by 4 per 
cent or less of the children, so, of course, are the ones which offer the 
least amount of matching difficulty. 

Ability to match lower case letters assumes special importance in 
the Detroit method of reading as it is through the application of this 
ability that pupils are able to use a dictionary index in locating in a 
pictured dictionary new words which they do not recognize in their 
reading lessons. Consequently, teachers find it necessary to give 
considerable practice in matching lower case letters during the early 
part of the term. In the past this practice has not been given in any 
systematic manner. A child has been called upon as frequently 
to match one letter as another, while as a matter of fact, some letters 
are very difficult to match and others are very easy to match. Pro- 
vided with the data above, the teacher has information as to the rela- 
tive difficulty of the various letters, and consequently can distribute 
her practice accordingly. 

In connection with this problem it seemed advisable to find the 
likenesses and differences of the X, Y, and Z groups, so that the 
teachers may deal with each level of intelligence according to its special 
strengths and weaknesses. Consequently, the data for each group 
was tabulated separately and arranged as shown in Table III. 


TaBLe III.—X, Y, Z Durrerences 1n Matcuine Lower Case Letters 
February, 1927, B1 Grade, First Week of Term, 125 Cases 


X’s Missep IN Y’s Missep IN Z's MIssED IN 
CrEentT Per Cent Per Cent 
ie ods 22 _ ae ot ee 11 ee 2 Re ee 13 
Te 20 eer i Sf, Pa 9 ar Oe Gascscces 13 
| 15 Giciiesvkin  ) aaa 7 eee we Becverveet 10 
eget as 15 SE re 7 ns deé aid Se Mii cwecces 10 
NG aa e'y 5 Dr tca ake MT Eee cdscde 4 ee TF Wises sds 10 
ae 5 Diand xice tie ee 2 RS ee Se Wis ss sina 10 
a 5 Da vuakeue 7 aaa 2 Ciel iveeda es See weet ak 10 
ee 2 ets vance Gee 2 ee eee i ee 10 
a sie 2 Re ceeeues ae 2 Distes ean tnd inn cnr sete 7 
STi ie a ds 2 ee ae 2 Pe er Oe. -O. waitts ean 7 
ae 2 _ ee ca Be We v awreae 2 Ee ae a BE 7 
ts ude 2 Mince <dea OP * Weveks wee 7 
eee or BM dun ctige 7 
Not Missep Not Missep 
a, e, g, i, e, g, 0, W 
j, k, 1, 0, 
r, V; Ww, Xx, 


y, and z 
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In this table we see the letters arranged in the order of their match- 
ing difficulty for X’s, Y’s and Z’s respectively. We find b, p, d, and q 
occurring with the highest frequency in each group. In the remainder 
of the discussion I shall refer to these letters as the ‘‘ matching demons.”’ 
In the case of the X’s we find several letters which were not missed 
by any children at all. a, e, g, i, j, k, 1, 0, r, v, w, x, y, and z were 
correctly matched by every X pupil who was given a trial. In the 
Y group we find only four letters which were not missed by any child, 
e, g, 0, and w. These four are included within the group which 
was correctly matched by all X’s. In the case of Z’s we find that every 
letter was missed by some of the children, 7 per cent being the smallest 
per cent of error for any one letter. 

These data suggested the possibility of marking off certain areas 
of control for each of the X, Y, and Z groups, that is, placing letters 
which are very difficult for any one group to match in the area of 
“Low Control,” signifying that these letters are the ones to which we 
must devote the most attention; then allotting the middle letters in 
the table to the area of ‘‘ Medium Control,” indicating that they are 
the ones to which a medium amount of attention must be given; and 
finally allotting those which are missed by a small percentage or none 
of the pupils in the area of ‘‘ High Control,” as an indication that they 
do not require any special practice. In marking off the control areas, 
I decided to place all letters missed by 15 per cent or more of the 
children in the area of ‘‘Low Control,” those missed by between 5 and 
15 per cent in the area of ‘‘Medium Control,” and those missed by 
less than 5 per cent in the area of ‘‘High Control.’’ Working upon 
this basis, Table IV was prepared. 


TaBLE IV.—Controt AREAS IN Matcuina Lower Case LETTERS 
February 1927, Bl Grade, First Week of Term, 125 Cases 




















xX Low Medium | High 
Control Control Control 
Y Low _ Medium High 
Control ' Control Control 
Z Low Medium 
Control . Control 
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In the light of this interpretation we find that the area of low 
control for the X’s covers the letters, b, p, d, q; while their area of 
medium control covers i, f, j, r, u, n, x, y, v, and h; and their area of 
high control covers t, k, a, e, 1, m, s, z, c, w, 0, and g. In case of 
the Y’s we find the area of low control is about twice as long as that 
for the Z’s covering b, p, d, q, i, f, j, r. Their area of medium con- 
trol is not as long as that of the X’s, covering only u, n, x, y, v, h, and 
t. Their area of high control is very nearly as long as that of the X’s 
covering k, a, e, 1, m, 8, z, c, w, 0, and g. In the case of the Z’s we 
find an area of low control which is nearly twice as long as the Y’s or 
four times as long as the X’s, covering b, p, d, q, i, f, j, r, u, n, x, y, 
v, h, t, k, anda. Their area of medium control covers c, 1, m, s, z, 
e, w,0,andg. They have no area of high control. 

This allotment of control areas is but my own interpretation of 
the situation and possibly the divisions I have made are not the 
wisest ones to make, but this treatment at least serves to throw into 
relief the general degree of difficulty of different groups of letters of 
each of the grades of intelligence. Provided with such information, 
a teacher has a guide which should enable her to deal more intelligently 
in teaching letter matching to each of her groups. 

In this connection it also seemed desirable to find out if there 
was any relationship between ability to match lower case letters and 
intelligence. As a rough means of determining this relationship, I 
computed the median of the matching scores of each group separately. 
The results are shown in Table V. 


TaBLE V.—MeEpIAN MatcuinG ScorEs OF THE DIFFERENT INTELLIGENCE 
GROUPING 


February 1927, Bl Grade 


MeEpIan MatTcuHine Score 


INTELLIGENCE CLASSIFICATION Lowan Case Larrans 
ia va Ub kaee 4 bee ees des bowers 25.8 
I ee eee ere 24.2 
es a dan 16 ees aey eb veneeesSbeenewesa 20.7 


In referring to this table we find that the X’s made a median 
matching score of 25.8, while the Y’s earned a median of 24.2 which 
is 1.2 points less than the X’s. The Z’s made a matching score of 
only 20.7, which is 3.5 point less than the Y’s. The wider difference 
between the Y’s and Z’s may be accounted for in part by the fact 
that motor skill entered into the matching activity to a certain extent 
as the child took the card in his hand in each case and passed to the 
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table where he proceeded to carry out the mental activity of match- 
ing. Possibly it took the Z longer to take the card in his hand and 
pass to the table than it would take an X or Y and in this way he 
may have been slightly hampered in his total matching time. 

The general medians as they stand, however, do show a cor- 
respondence between matching ability and different levels of intelli- 
gence as indicated by the X, Y, and Z grouping. 

So far the discussion has been concerned only with ability to 
match lower case letters. This phase of the study is especially 
significant to teachers who must teach children to use an alphabetical 
index. It might also be of value to teachers of spelling and writing, 
but as far as first grade reading in general is concerned, it is not of 
much importance, because we no longer teach reading by the alphabet 
method but rather by word or phrase methods. Consequently a 
point of greater significance as far as general reading is concerned 
is that of determining the effect which the different letters have 
upon matching when combined into groups as they would appear in 
words. In an effort to get some light on this problem I prepared 
nine non-sense syllables involving some of the letters which were 
difficult to match, and some which were easy to match and combining 
these letters in different arrangements as you see in Table VI. 


TasLte VI.—PerR Cent or Errors in Matcuinc Lower Case ComBINATIONS 
February 1927, Bl Grade, First Week of Term, 100 Cases 























Per cent of errors Average per se 
for each syllable of errors for eac 
group 
bid 21.3 
Hard letters at beginning and end. .| ; dip 19.6 19.2 
. piq 16.8 
Easy letters at beginning, hard letters y id zs ; : 
REESE RAPS: hae ee err are e!p rile 17.5 
AIG Oe REA er ere eee sia 16.8 
Hard letters at beginning, easy letters diy as 15.3 
ET a NE ee wer Pig j ; 
edd Cae AER ER AS Geel ie gis 13.1 
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In referring to this table we find that the middle letter “‘i’’ is 
kept constant all the way through, but in the first three combinations 
we have a letter which is very difficult to match at both the begin- 
ning and end of the syllables; in the second group we have an easy 
letter at the beginning of each combination, and a hard one at the 
end; while in the third group the reverse is true, each syllable begin- 
ning with a hard letter and ending with an easy one. 

The same procedure was used in studying the matching of these 
syllables as that used in the study with lower case letters. Had 
the results come out as we at first thought we might expect we would 
find that those syllables both beginning and ending with hard letters 
would be very much more difficult for children to match than those 
which had one easy letter either at the beginning or end, but as a 
matter of fact the figures do not show that this was always the case. 
Take the syllable ‘‘piq”’ for instance, which both begins and ends 
with a hard letter; this combination was missed by 16.8 of the chil- 
dren, while ‘‘yid’”’ which involves one easy letter and one hard letter 
was missed by 18.5 per cent of the children. So we see that a word 
both beginning and ending with a matching demon is not necessarily 
harder to match than one which begins with an easy letter and con- 
tains only one demon at the end. 

Now let us see if it makes any difference whether the demon 
comes at the beginning of a word or at the end. In the three cases 
which begin, with easy letters and end with a demon, we have per- 
centages of error as follows: 18.5, 17.4, and 16.8 as compared with 
16.4, 16.4 and 13.1 in the cases in which the syllables begin with 
hard letters and end with easy ones. This shows a slight decrease 
in errors in favor of the latter arrangement. This evidence points 
toward the conclusion that it is the last part of a word rather than 
the first part which gives it its distinction in form from the child’s 
standpoint of observation, but the number of cases is too small and 
the differences are too slight to warrant any definite statement to 
this effect. 

In considering the average per cent of errors, we find that syllables 
both beginning and ending with demons have a slightly higher per- 
centage of error than those in which only one demon appears. We also 
find the lowest average of errors occurring in cases in which the demon 
is at the beginning and the easy letter at the end. The difference 
between the first and second averages, however, is only 2 per cent and 
the difference between the second and third averages is only 14 per 
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cent. These differences are so slight as to have little significance, the 
general conclusion being that difficulties in matching single letters do 
not carry over to any appreciable extent in matching words. This 
conclusion supports the evidence of other investigators to the effect 
that children do not perceive units by letter but rather are they influ- 
enced by certain characteristics of word wholes. 

So much for lower case letters and combinations. The second 
general topic of investigation was concerned with problems in match- 
ing capitals. All people associated with little children are well aware 
of the difficulty which they experience in recognizing an old word when 
it first appears in its capitalized form. The capital at the beginning 
changes the word form to the extent that it often appears to the child 
as an entirely new and different word. Again, it seems that a teacher 
might profit by having placed in her hands some specific information 
regarding difficulties in matching capitals. 

In investigating this problem, the same general procedure was used 
as that described in the study of lower case letters. The results of 
attempting to find the relative difficulty of matching capitals with 
capitals is shown in Table VII. 


Taste VII.—Rewvative Dirricutty in Matcainc CapiraLs witTH CAPITALS 
February 1927, Bl Grade, First Week of Term 50 Cases 


Per Cent or Errors Per Cent or ERRORS Per Cent or Errors 
HALE is Bee a cae RE LIA 0 
REE ee 23 REP Ee ere 13 SS ery eee 0 
ae 22 __ EL a a ger 13 Ditiekahh eennenet cas 0 
ewe ber ees weees 22 iksavicinineseewwe 13 Pieiecvdseeedaboearké 0 
pia vswked wend 22 Wetslekndateee se ones 13 Riviscbssdewewts oe ces 0 
a ere ore 22 Walbismtiatewsiievnes 13 Tt teat edie eie ios 0 
ET eee 22 PEER ie re 13 a a i lo al oe 0 
Oa an iA cg 22 CREE Tne 13 | _ AEASSERS S ORE ls paren a 0 
Musedensersenusd 13 Desiakalvedttetaense 4 


Q was found to have caused the highest percentage of difficulty. 
B, D, J, Y, Z, R, and U occur next in difficulty; E, G, K, N, M, P, T, V, 
and W constitute the next group; L is next, and A, C, F, H, I, O, 8, 
and X were not missed by any children. 

It is interesting to note that, in general, it is easier for children to 
match capitals than lower case letters. The range of the per cent of 
errors for the lower case letters extending from 34.5 per cent to 2.5 per 
cent, whereas the range of errors for the capitals extends from 24 per 
cent to 0 per cent for the last six letters which offered no difficulty what- 
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ever. The greater ease with which children match capitals may be 
attributed in part to the fact that capitals are larger and more distine- 
tive in form than lower case letters. It is also true that blocks and 
educational toys with which children are provided before they come to 
school are in most cases marked with the capital letters, so perhaps they 
are more accustomed to seeing the capitalized forms. 

While it is evident that capitals are easier to match with one 
another than lower case letters are, when children are asked to match 
lower case letters with their corresponding capitals, we find quite a 
different story, as revealed in Table VIII. 


TaBLeE VIII.—Rewvative Dirricutty 1In Matcuinc Lower Case LETTERS WITH 


CAPITALS 
February 1927, Bl Grade, First Week of Term, 50 Cases 
Per Cent or Errors Per Cent or Errors Per Cent or Errors 

ee Se rT 28 ak cekh ves tance 10 
ee 38 enh Dn odin s 28 ee eee 10 
nd gina Shei ack ns 36 ERE area 26 ree 6 
ST adi a'n dcavaiacs ie 34 | Raa 24 NG OG @ ada gcuedien 4 
eee 34 NG 4 eb a6 oid wana 24 Lae ond biuee-e eee 4 
chad a basin 32 MRE daca wd ecescea 22 SG ia d546.0 oe aad 2 
EE 32 eee 18 Riiesé.6% satin ean 2 
Ee 32 TN he ake aiid 12 ies sndeesed sakes 2 
ia nah eden 30 Maas ows & 2. vines a 10 


In this table which shows the relative difficulty of matching lower 
case letters with capitals, we find that f, r, g, b, and q were missed by 
from 40 to 34 per cent of the children; a, e, h, 1, i, n, t, d, m, j, and y 
are missed by from 32 to 18 per cent of the children; u, p, w, c, and z 
are much easier because of the similarity of the two forms, and x, v, k, 
0, and x present only a very slight difficulty, which can be readily 
understood because in these cases the two forms are practically 
identical. 

As to the general difficulty of matching lower case letters with 
capitals we find the percentage of error ranging from 40 to 2. It is 
evident, then, that it is more difficult for children to match lower case 
letters with their corresponding capitals, than it is for them, either to 
match lower case letters with lower case letters, or capitals with 
capitals. 

Since children rarely engage in the isolated activity of matching 
lower case letters with their corresponding capitals, this data in itself 
is not significant. The real situation with which pupils are continually 
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confronted is that of meeting a word for the first time in its capitalized 
form, which previously they have only met in its lower case form. So 
the point with which we are most concerned is whether these letter 
difficulties carry over in recognizing the capitalized form of word 
wholes. Table IX shows the results of a study on this phase of the 
problem. 


TaBLE IX.—ERrRors IN RECOGNITION OF WorpDs BEGINNING WITH CAPITALS AS 
CoMPARED WITH THOSE BEGINNING WITH SMALL LETTERS 
50 Cases, B] Grade, End of First Month 














Easy Medium Hard 
| 
Lower 3 Upper} ¥ Lower | ¥ Upper F Lower Upper 
case 2 case | & case | & case | & case E case } 
words = words | & words | & words | = words | 5 words | = 
| 
out 0 Out 0 tree 0 Tree 18 get 1 Get 34 
wolf 0 Wolf 1 milk 0 Milk 14 red 0 Red 30 
cat 0 Cat 0 jam 0 Jam 12 fox 0 Fox 32 
Total..... im dese 1 Kees So a sive 44 ee 1 tome 96 












































In order to obtain this data, I selected three words which began 
with the capitals which we found were the easiest for children to 
identify with their corresponding lower case forms. Then I selected 
three words which began with letters of medium difficulty, and then 
three more which began with the most difficult capitals. Fifty 
children were taught to recognize the lower case forms of all these 
words. At no time during the teaching process did they have an 
opportunity to see the capitalized form. After the teacher thought 
the pupils knew the words one hundred per cent, each child was taken 
into another room by himself, three lower case words were placed on 
the chalk ledge in each case, and the child was asked to read them. 
After reading the lower case forms, these cards were collected and the 
capitalized forms of the words placed in the chalk ledge in their stead. 
The child was then asked if he knew any of these words. The results 
are recorded above. In the case of out, wolf, and cat which words 
began with letters easy to identify with their capitals we find that all 
of the words are recognized in their lower case form, and all of them 
were recognized in the capitalized form excepting wolf, which was 
missed by one child. In noting those beginning with letters of medium 
difficulty, we find all of the children recognized tree, milk, and jam in 
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their lower case form, but that 18 missed Tree in its capitalized form, 
14 missed Milk and 12 Jam. In examining the results of those 
beginning with the hard.letters, we find only one error in recognizing 
the lower case forms, whereas 34 children missed Get in its capitalized 
form, 30 missed Red, and 32 missed Fox, showing that the capital in 
each case made the form appear as an entirely different word to about 
60 per cent of the children. The results show only one error in the 
case of the easy letters, 44 in the case of the medium letters, and 
96 in the case of the hard ones. From this data it is evident that the 
letter difficulties presented in Table VII do carry over in recognizing 
the capitalized forms of word wholes. 

The experiment as a whole is not a pretentious one. Its greatest 
merit probably lies in the fact that its results are of such a concrete 
practical nature that they may be placed directly in the hands of 
teachers for immediate application in meeting their matching problems. 
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RECIPROCAL RATINGS: A COMPARISON OF THE 
JUDGMENTS OF A TEACHER AND PUPILS IN 
ESTIMATING ABILITY IN UNITED STATES 
GEOGRAPHY 


RICHARD 8S. UHRBROCK 


Cornell University 
I. INTRODUCTION 


In standardizing an educational test, the opinion of the teacher 
usually is rated as “expert” by the test constructor. In most cases 
no attempt is made to determine whether or not the teacher has what 
Woodworth calls “ good judgment ”’—“‘ the taking of all relevant stimuli 
into account, and letting the response be aroused by the combination.’’! 
It has been demonstrated that teachers’ estimates vary considerably 
in ranking the same school material at different times. Such evidence 
suggests the possibility that grades and ranks assigned by the average 
teacher may be unreliable criteria in standardizing educational tests. 

We tend toward reliable estimates of proficiency in school subjects 
when we secure several independent judgments from the teacher and 
average those judgments. Rugg has further emphasized this point by 
stating that we should ‘Obiain a mass judgment from good judges.’”* 
Immediately we are confronted with the problem of discovering ‘‘ good”’ 
judges. It has been suggested that school children may be able to 
rate their classmates in a given subject with greater accuracy than their 
teacher is able to show. The pupils are supposed to be able to distin- 
guish between the ones who prepare their assignments thoroughly and 
the ones who rely upon last minute assistance from others. Shelton‘ 
experimented with mutual ratings “‘ where each individual in the entire 
personnel of a large office rated every other individual by means of a 
secret ballot.’”’ His report suggested the problem which has been 
answered tentatively in this paper. 





1 Woodworth, Robert S.: ‘‘ Psychology, A Study of Mental Life.”” Henry Holt 
and Co., New York, 1921. 

2 Starch, Daniel: ‘‘ Educational Psychology.”” The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1927. 

3’ Rugg, Harold O.: Is the Rating of Human Character Practicable? The 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XIII, February, 1922. 

4Shelton, H. W.: Mutual Rating. Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Vol. V, No. 2, 
April, 1920. 
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II. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


This study is an attempt to answer the following question: Can 
pupils estimate the relative standing of their classmates in a school subject 
with greater accuracy than their teacher is able to show? An attempt has 
been made to analyze ability to estimate relative standing in United 
States geography. First, it was necessary to determine the relative 
order of ability in the subject. A criterion independent of teachers’ 
marks or pupils’ opinions was needed. In order to obtain this criterion 
a battery of seven United States geography tests was given to forty- 
four girls in a VIIB class. It was assumed that the tests employed 
actually measured ability in geography. The scores obtained in each 
test were ranked, and the ranks were averaged. Thus the final 
“Order of Ability in United States Geography” represented the aver- 
age standing in seven tests. The ranking obtained served as a 
fair criterion for comparing judgments. The main purpose of the 
study was to compare the correlations between the three variables 
represented by: 





1. Order of ability in United States geography. 
2. The Teacher’s estimates of ability in United States geography. 
3. Pupils’ estimates of classmates’ abilities in United States geography. 


After the data were gathered the following subsidiary problems 
presented themselves and may be stated as minor objectives of the 
study: 


1. To determine the correlations between intelligence as measured by the 
National Intelligence Test, Scale A, Form 1, and 
(a) Scores in each of seven United States geography tests. 
(b) Average standing in seven United States geography tests. 
(c) Teacher’s estimates of pupils’ abilities. 
(d) Average ranking of pupils by pupils. 

2. To determine the ability of each pupil in estimating the relative standing of 
classmates by correlating individual judgments with the ranking obtained 
by averaging results from seven objective tests. 


3. To discover the standing in United States geography of the ten students a 
whose judgments of classmates’ abilities showed the highest correlations with ze: " 
the criterion (average rank in seven objective tests). ia . 


4. To study the tendency to over-estimate, or under-estimate, one’s ability 


in the United States geography by comparing: ta 
(a) Each pupil’s own estimate of her ability with the average of her class- “a pK 
mates’ estimates. ae 
(b) Each pupil’s own estimate of her ability with her average standing in | % - 
seven objective tests. bats ge 
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III. GATHERING THE DaTA 


This experiment was conducted in a VIIB class in New York City.! 
The following tests were given over a period of two weeks to the forty- 
four subjects: 

1. National Intelligence Test, Scale A, Form 1. 

2. Courtis’ ‘‘States and Important Cities of the United States.”” Form B. 

3. The Gregory-Spencer Geography Tests, Form A (Grades VI, VII, VIII). 
4 


. Posey-Van Wagenen Geography Scales, Thought R (Division 2), Grades 
VII, VIII. 
5. Posey-Van Wagenen Geography Scales, Information R (General), (Division 
2), Grades VII, VIII. 
6. Buckingham and Stevenson’s ‘‘ Place Geography Test for United States.” 
7. Buckingham and Stevenson’s “Information Problems,” Form 1. 
8. Thompson’s ‘‘ Minimum Essentials,”’ Geography No. 6, North America. 


The teacher’s estimates of the pupils’ abilities in United States 
Geography were obtained in three ways: 
1. Geography marks for the month of April. 


2. Ability estimated on a graphic rating scale. 
3. An ‘Order of Merit” ranking extending from one to forty-four. 


Each of these three sets of judgments made by the class teacher 
were reduced to rank order and averaged to obtain the teacher’s 
estimate which was used as one of the factors of comparison in this 
study. 

In order to secure a record of the pupils’ estimates of classmates’ 
abilities in United States geography the following technique was 
employed: An envelope containing forty-eight blank slips of paper 
was supplied to each girl. The teacher then dictated the names of the 
pupils. A single name was copied upon a slip. Next, the girls were 
instructed to sort out the names of the fifteen in the class who were 
“best”? in United States geography. Then the names of the fifteen 
“‘noorest’’ students were sorted out. The remaining fourteen, pre- 
sumably, represented those whose ability was considered average. 
The names of those in each of the three groups then were arranged in 
order of ability. At all times the raters were cautioned to keep in 
mind that they were considering “ability in United States geography.”’ 
As a final step, all the slips were combined, and minor shifts in position 





1 This study was made possible through the cooperation of Professor Rudolf 
Pintner, Teachers College, Columbia University; Miss Ellen M. Phillips, principal 
of Public School 188G, Manhattan; Mrs. Anita H. Welle, assistant principal, and 
Miss Lillie Bohm, grade teacher. The following teachers in the school assisted— 
Miss Josephine Dalton, Miss Marie Hughes, and Miss Mary Schnepel. 
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were made. The name slips then were numbered from one to forty- 
four; the papers returned to the envelope, and the envelope sealed. 
The name of the rater was written upon the outside of the envelope. 


IV. PRESENTATION OF RESULTS 


The correlations between the fourteen variables considered in this 
study are presented in Table I. All were computed by means of 
Spearman’s Rank Difference Method. Table II is presented to 
facilitate comparison of certain interesting relationships. 


TaBLeE II.—TEACHER’S AND Puplits’ ABILITIES IN EsTIMATING RELATIVE 
STANDING IN UNITED States GEoGRAPHY (Forty-FourR CasEs) 


Teacher’s estimate of pupils’ geography ability and criterion (aver- , PE 

age ranking in seven United States geography tests).......... + .35 + .09 
Average ranking of pupils by pupils and criterion (average ranking 

in seven United States geography tests)..................... + .32 + .09 
Teacher’s estimate of pupils’ geography ability and intelligence 

Ey SE a ee ee + .27 + .09 
Average ranking of pupils by pupils and intelligence (N. I. T.)...+.40 + .08 
Intelligence and criterion (average ranking in seven United States 

geography tests)..... eens ec ceveceesnvecsesscccsesesensees +.51 + .08 
Teacher’s estimate of pupils’ geography ability and average rank- 

Ee ee ea ee + .56 + .07 


When we compute the correlation between the average ranking 
of pupils by pupils and the criterion, holding intelligence constant, the 
result is +.14. The correlation between the teacher’s estimate of 
pupils’ geography ability and the criterion, holding intelligence 
constant, is +.47. 

The correlations between the separate geography tests and the 
National Intelligence Test ranged from +.17 in the case of the Courtis 
form to +.51 for the Buckingham and Stevenson Information Prob- 
lems Test. The correiation between the intelligence test and the 
average ranking in seven United States geography tests was +.51. 

The forty-four subjects varied greatly in their abilities in estimating 
the relative standing of one another in United States geography. 
The individual rankings were correlated with the criterion, made up 
of the average ranking in seven objective tests. One pupil’s rankings 
correlated +.48 with the criterion; another correlated +.05 with the 
same measure. The median correlation for the forty-four subjects 
was +.27. 

As was to be expected, there were some students whose rankings 
agreed with the criterion more closely than did those of their teacher. 
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It is interesting to note the class standing, the self-estimates, the 
classmates’ estimates, and the intelligence of the ten students who were 
able to rank their classmates most accurately. Table III shows the 
correlations between these ten rankings and the criterion as well as the 
standing of these students on the basis of their own and their class- 
mates’ estimates. 


TaBLE III.—CorRRELATIONS WITH CRITERION OF RANKINGS OF TEN STUDENTS 
AND Cxiass STANDING OF Eacu STUDENT IN A CLaAss OF FoRTY-FOUR 








Student A|B|C|D/|E/F G\H Ii J 

Correlations with criterion (average seven 
eh i ah eae a a ak .48) .47| .41).41).41) . 40) .37) .36) .36) .36 
Class standing on basis of ability........ 13) 28) 4/ 8] 20) 9] 21) 7| 38) 16 
Rank assigned self...................-. 7| 26, 6 3) 5 8 6) 24 17] 25 
Rank assigned by classmates............ 20; 17) 14| 22} 7} 40; 29) 27) 26) 29 
Rank in intelligence.................... 19} 27; 18} 11) 9} 8 34) 40) 36) 39 



































Eight out of ten of these “‘best”’ judges were in the upper half of 
the class, so far as their ability in United States geography was meas- 
ured by means of seven objective tests. The rankings of Student I, 
who was thirty-eight in ability, were as accurate as those of her teacher. 
Student B, who was twenty-eighth in ability, apparently judged her 
classmates’ geography ability more accurately than did her teacher. 
In intelligence, these ‘‘best’’ judges ranged from No. 8 to No. 40 ina 
class of forty-four. The geography ability of these ten students was 
estimated more accurately by themselves than by their classmates. 
There was just as much tendency for these ten pupils to over-rate 
themselves as for their classmates to under-rate them. 

In this study, two criteria were available for measuring the 
tendency to over-estimate, or under-estimate ability in United States 
geography. When we utilize the criterion represented by the average 
ranking in seven objective tests, we find that twenty-seven of the 
students over-estimated their abilities on the average, 17.62 points. 
The seventeen who under-estimated their abilities, showed a negative 
displacement of 5.2 points. When we use the average ranking of 
pupils by pupils as the criterion, we find that forty out of forty-four 
girls over-estimated their abilities by 11.92 points. The four who 
ranked themselves lower than the average estimates of their classmates 
showed a negative disparity of only 3.09 points. 
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Somewhat similar observations have been made by Allport and 
Allport! who stated, ‘‘The possession of the trait in question seemed to 
insure a more accurate recognition of it, both in self and others, while 
those low in the desired qualities tended to over-rate themselves.”’ 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A group of forty-four VIIB girls in a New York City school served 
as subjects in an attempt to discover, in a particular class, whether or 
not the pooled judgments of the pupils correlated higher with a measure 
of ability in United States geography than did the ratings and grades 
given by their teacher. The members of the class were well 
acquainted. Most of them had lived in the same neighborhood and 
attended the same school for a number of years. They had been 
members of the same class for at least eight months previous to the 
time this study was made. 

The members of the class were ranked from one to forty-four by 
each pupil composing the class. The teacher rated her students on 
a graphic rating scale; ranked them in order of merit, and also con- 
tributed the grades in geography for one month. A battery of seven 
United States geography tests was given. The average ranking in the 
seven objective tests served as the independent criterion against which 
was measured the accuracy of the judgments of the teacher and her 
pupils. The National Intelligence Test also was given. 

The teacher’s combined estimate of geography ability correlated 
+.35 + .09 with the composite criterion, made up of the average 
ranking in seven United States geography tests. The pupils’ com- 
bined estimates of classmates’ abilities correlated +.32 + .09 with the 
same criterion. The correlation between the teacher’s estimate and 
the criterion, when intelligence was held constant, was +.47. The 
correlation between the pupils’ estimates and the criterion dropped to 
+.14 when intelligence was held constant. It is evident that the 
opinion of this one teacher was of more value in estimating ability in 
United States geography than was the pooled estimate of the children 
composing the class. Apparently, the teacher was able to discriminate, 
at least to a higher degree than her pupils, between “ability in United 
States geography” and general intelligence. Whether or not this 
same condition exists, so far as other teachers and other classes are 
concerned, is not known. 





1 Allport, Floyd H. and Allport, Gordon W.: Personality Traits: Their Classi- 
fication and Measurement. The Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social 
Psychology, Vol. XVI, No. 1, April, 1921. 
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In the group of forty-four girls, there were ten whose ranking of 
their classmates correlated higher with the criterion than +.35. It 
will be remembered that +.35 was the correlation between the teacher’s 
estimate and the composite criterion. Eight out of these ten students 
were in the upper half of the class in ability in United States geography. 
It does not follow, however, that the “best” in subject-matter are 
necessarily the ‘‘ best’ when it comes to estimating the relative abilities 
of classmates. 

In intelligence, the ten “best’”’ judges ranged from the eighth to 
the fortieth position in a group of forty-four. The geography ability 
of these ten students was estimated more accurately by themselves 
than by their classmates. There was just as much tendency for these 
ten pupils to overrate themselves as for their classmates to under-rate 
them. 

When we utilized the criterion represented by the average ranking 
in seven objective tests, twenty-seven of the students over-estimated 
their abilities on the average, 17.62 points. The seventeen who under- 
estimated their abilities showed a negative displacement of 5.2 points. 
When we used the average ranking of pupils by pupils as the criterion, 
we found that forty of the forty-four girls over-estimated their abilities 
by 11.92 points. Four who under-estimated themselves, showed a 
negative disparity of 3.09 points. Depending upon our criterion, we 
may conclude that either sixty-one per cent or ninety per cent of our 
subjects over-estimated their abilities in geography. Logically, the 
former seems to be more nearly correct, since the extent of over- 
estimation is measured against a gauge of ability rather than against 
the average estimates of classmates. In the latter case the pooled 
opinion of the group emerges from the conflicting tendencies to over- 
estimate one’s own ability and to under-estimate the abilities of 
one’s associates. 

This study has been productive of several results. A table showing 
the inter-correlations for seven widely used United States geography 
tests has been presented. Correlations between each test and a 
measure of general intelligence have been computed. Additional 
evidence has been obtained showing the extent to which children 
over-estimate their ability in school subject-matter. Finally, for at 
least one teacher and her class of forty-four girls, it has been shown that 
the teacher’s estimate of the abilities of her pupils in United States 
geography is more accurate than the combined estimates of the 
children who compose the class. 











EXPERIMENTAL COMPARISON OF TRUE-FALSE AND 
COMPLETION TESTS 


VIOLET SHULSON 


University of Idaho 
AND 
Cc. C. CRAWFORD 


University of Southern California 


Problem.—Two types of objective tests quite frequently used are 
the true-false and the completion types. It is the purpose of this article 
to compare these two types of tests to see which is the more valid 
measuring instrument and to discover any factors which might help 
in evaluating them for classroom use. 

Procedure-—The procedure of the study was comparatively simple. 
Eight different experiments were performed, each involving a regular 
and an experimental class group. At the end of a period of study ina 
regular class, a test was given, consisting of twenty true-false items and 
twenty completion items. At the same time or later, this same test 
was given to students in an experimental class which had made no 
special study of the subject-matter covered by the test, to see what 
they could make on the test by guessing, bluffing, or using their general 
information. The principle underlying the whole procedure was that 
the better kind of test was that part of the total test which showed the 
more reliable difference in scores between the regular and the experi- 
mental classes. Thus, if the experimental class should be able to 
approximate the scores of the regular class more closely on the true- 
false than on the completion test, we should say that the true-false 
test was not as good a test as the completion. 

The statistical method of comparing scores on the two kinds of 
classes was taken from McCall’s “‘How to Experiment in Education.” 
It consisted of computing the mean (M) for both the regular and 
experimental classes, subtracting these for the ‘ifference (D), and 
comparing the difference with its standard deviation (SDD) to deter- 
mine its reliability. This resulted in the experimental coefficient (EC), 





‘ D 
which was computed from the formula EC = 278SDD An EC of 


1.00 means that the difference is exactly 2.78 times its standard devia- 

tion, which is the same as saying that it is four times its probable 

error. Since an EC of 1.00 is considered “practical certainty,” an 
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EC of 2.0 means that we are doubly certain that the difference is not 
due to chance errors of sampling. Furthermore, the type of test 
which, in a given experiment, yields the higher EC on comparing 
scores of the regular and experimental classes is the better measuring 
instrument, insofar as this investigation is able to determine values 
of the tests. 

It should be pointed out here that it is entirely possible to compare 
the values of the two tests on other bases than the one used in this 
study. The fact that the completion test measures recall rather than 
recognition might justify its use even though inferior to the true-false 
test in statistical reliability. Likewise, the fact that the true-false 
test is scored more objectively might make up for any inferiority that 
might be found by the methods used in this study. 

Classes Tested—The students who were tested were college stu- 
dents in all but two experiments. In these two cases, the tests that 
were used for regular college classes were given to high school juniors 
and seniors, who served as experimental groups. In some cases, the 
regular classes consisted of college juniors and seniors, while the experi- 
mental classes were freshmen and sophomores. In other cases, the 
regular classes were freshmen and sophomores, and the experimental 
classes were juniors and seniors. In still other cases, there was no 
difference either way as regards classification. 

Test Materials.—The tests used in the experiment were all of the 
home-made type, and were constructed by the teacher in charge of the 
regular classes as a part of the ordinary testing program. 

Results —Table I presents the results of the eight experiments in 
summarized form. Several items are to be noted in studying the 
table: 

1. The mean score (M) for the true-false test averages higher than 
for the completion test throughout the eight experiments. The 
scores used here are the total number of right responses. If the right- 
minus-wrong formula were used, the results would be the reverse. 
The difference here is due to the greater possibility of guessing on the 
true-false test, which causes the scores to range between ten and twenty 
right, whereas the completion scores tend to range between zero and 
twenty right. 

2. The standard deviations of the original scores (SD) on the 
completion tests are approximately twice those of the true-false tests. 
This is the natural result of the facts mentioned in (1) above, and sug- 
gests that when the two types are used side by side asa testing battery, 
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the true-false scores should be multiplied by two before being com- 
bined with the completion scores. Otherwise, due to the greater 
variability of the completion scores, they would have approximately 
twice the weight of the true-false scores in determining the composite 
score. 

3. The third fact to note is that in every experiment the comple- 
tion test gives a larger numerical difference between regular and 
experimental classes than the true-false test, when measured in terms 
of raw scores. This is due simply to the greater variability of the 
completion scores, and has very little significance at all for our study, 
except that it is likely to be misinterpreted unless examined critically. 

4. The most important outcome in the whole experiment is to 
be found in the EC column of the table. We see that out of the total 
eight experiments, four were favorable to the true-false and four to 
the completion test. In other words, according to the statistical 
procedure used in this study, the two tests are equally good, and 
equally able to distinguish the students who have studied the lesson 
from those who have not. 

Certain facts were revealed by the experiments that are not shown 
by the figures in the table and which are, nevertheless, important. 
One is that the scoring of the completion test is far from objective and 
constitutes a source of embarrassment because of the problem of 
synonym and near-synonym answers. One test was scored by two 
different persons with the result that in some papers four or five 
questions out of twenty were given opposite grades. Another non- 
statistical fact to be noted is that the completion test measures recall 
somewhat more than the true-false test and is, therefore, a valuable 
supplement to it, even though not necessarily any better. 

Conclusion.—The conclusion, therefore, seems to be that, while 
the completion test lacks objectivity, it is as valid as the true-false test 
and that the two should be used together to supplement each other 
by measuring different types of mental reactions. 
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THEORIES UNDERLYING THE STATISTICAL 
DETERMINATION OF CREDIT TO BE ALLOTTED 
ITEM RESPONSES 


ELISHA F. BLISS, JR. 


Hopewell, N. J. 


There has been some confusion as to the right statistical procedure 
for determining the “‘correctness”’ of test item responses, due primarily 
to the fact that the underlying theories have not been well defined. 
It is the purpose of this paper to call attention to some of these theories 
in an attempt to clear up this situation. 

An item is here defined as a single task; a test is a collection of 
items. By criterion scores is meant the best estimate obtainable of an 
individual’s ability in the trait in question. It is assumed that the 
response which an individual makes to an item determines the credit, 
or score, which he will obtain upon the item. 

Since it is possible to correlate item scores against criterion scores, 
it holds that the amount of credit to be given any response is a func- 
tion of the mean of the criterion scores of the individuals giving that 
response. We find, therefore that, given the means of the criterion 
scores of various responses to an item, we can arrange these responses 
in the order of the amount of credit to be accorded to them; although, 
until we make assumptions concerning the sigma of the item scores, 
we cannot determine the amount of credit. 

Since the mean criterion scores of the various responses to an item 
are subject to considerable error unless a very large number of cases is 
used in analyzing the item, the hypothesis has been advanced that the 
relative frequency with which a response occurs is an index of the 
amount of credit which should be accorded that response. 

From the preceding discussion it would appear impossible to dis- 
cover the amount of credit, or order of credit from the frequency alone. 
In practice, we rarely, if ever, come upon an item whose responses are 
sufficiently unselected to permit a theoretically ideal distribution of 
scores; we find the differences in score value between successive 
responses are not equal. Furthermore, while in unlimited response 
material there is no lower limit to the score which an individual may 
make on an item, there is usually a higher limit in what is logically 
the ‘‘correct’”’ response. The effect of this higher limit is that in the 


frequency with which the “‘correct’’ response occurs is included all 
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those cases which would exceed the score of this response if the higher 
limit of score on the item were extended. Being the sum of the fre- 
quencies of several responses instead of the frequency of a single 
response, it is often found to exceed the frequency of any other response. 
The observation of this fact has led to the erroneous conclusion that 
the response occurring most frequently is necessarily the ‘‘correct”’ 
response. 

From this it will be seen that the frequency with which a response 
occurs is of value in checking the “correctness” of a response. When 
the most frequent response is not the one deemed ‘‘correct,”’ it is well 
to compare the mean criterion scores of the two responses; in cases 
where no criterion is available, a subjective examination of the item 
will confirm the ‘‘correct’’ response, expose an error in the original 
judgment, or else show the item to be definitely ambiguous. 

Due to the possible unequal differences between score values of the 
responses to an item, there appears to be little ground for the belief 


that other responses than the correct one should receive credit either 


in the order of, or in proportion to the frequency with which they occur. 

That crediting the most frequent response as ‘“‘correct”’ will yield 
the greatest validity (correlation between criterion and item scores) 
for an item will appear false except in instances when the frequency of 
the better responses may be so small that chance may play an impor- 
tant factor in determining the mean criterion scores of those responses. 











THE SPEARMAN-BROWN PROPHECY FORMULA AND 
THE SEASHORE TESTS 


PAUL R. FARNSWORTH 
Stanford University 


Wherever reliabilities of tests are being ascertained, one finds in 
general use what is popularly called the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula. One of its functions seems to be that of prophesying the 
correlation between two forms of a test, (x and y), from the intercorre- 
lations of two comparable halves, (1 and 2) of one of the forms. The 

1 
i iss Ruch, Ackerman and Jack- 
+ Tie2 
son! and others have demonstrated its approximate validity with 
educational material. 

Lanier,” however, has attempted to show that the formula does 
not function for the Seashore battery of sound tests. He did this by 
stepping up the odd-even and top-bottom-half intercorrelations of these 
tests and finding that the augmented correlations were not comparable 
to the retest correlations. In the writer’s judgment this is not always 
a wise procedure. Retests are frequently not comparable to two forms 
of a test. This should be especially obvious with the Seashore tests. 
These tests are long and extremely monotonous. Although one can 
usually keep up the interest for one rendition, repetition seems to be 
boring. Even when the tester informs the subjects that he is giving 
them new forms, it is soon apparent to many that the same uninterest- 
ing variety of test is at hand. 

Other modes of approach to this problem of checking the Spearman- 
Brown Formula are possible.* Several members of the Seashore 
battery contain one hundred items each.‘ This presumably makes 
them sufficiently long to be broken into two forms. Such a treatment 
is especially easy in the intensity test. Face A of the record is intended 


1 Ruch, G. M., Ackerman, L. and Jackson, J. D.: An Empirical Study of the 
Spearman-Brown Formula as Applied to Educational Material. Journal Educa- 
tional Psychology, Vol. XVII, 1926, pp. 309-313. 

2? Lanier, L. H.: Reliability of Mental Tests. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, Vol. X, 1927, pp. 69-114. 

3In the present article, students of Stanford University and the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa served as subjects. The writer is indebteded to Dr. Robert H. 
Seashore for access to the Iowa data. 


4 Seashore, C. E.: ‘‘ Manual of Directions and Interpretations, Etc.’’ Columbia 


formula may be stated r X y = 








* Record Co. 
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to be the equivalent of face B. The two faces, therefore, may be 
considered as two forms of the same test. 


TaBLE I.—INTENsITY Test (N = 328) 


RAaIsEeD BY 
r PE SpearmMan-Brown 
r between faces Aand B................. .507 .027 
r between odds and evens, face A.......... . 289 .034 .448 
r between odds and evens, face B.......... . 392 .031 . 563 


No other test in the Seashore battery is arranged in this manner. 
The ‘‘time”’ test, however, may be split into two forms of alternate 
columns. That is, one form can be made from columns A, C, E, G and 
I, and the other from the remaining five columns B, D, F, H and J. 


TaBLe II.—Time Test (N = 142) 


RAIsED BY 
r PE SprearMAaNn-BrRown 


r between alternate columns.............. .520 .042 
r between odds and evens (A, C, E, G, I).. .374 .049 . 544 
r between odds and evens (B, D, F, H, J).. .382 .049 .553 


The tests of “pitch,” “intensity,” and ‘time’ may be treated in 
still a different manner. According to the approved method of pro- 
cedure, the responses on these tests are tabulated into ten columns 
and ten rows. The items of each column are intended to be of equiva- 
lent difficulty. It is thus possible to divide the tests into approx- 


imately equal halves by cutting off the upper five rows from the lower 
five. 


TaBLe III 
Pitch (N = 328) 
RAISED BY 
r PE SpearmMan-Brown 
r between upper five and lower five rows... .724 .018 
r between odds and evens, upper five rows .573 .025 .729 
r between odds and evens, lower five rows.. .616 .023 .762 
Intensity (N = 328) 
r between upper five and lower five rows... .508 .028 


r between odds and evens, upper five rows .390 .032 .561 
r between odds and evens, lower five rows.. .440 .030 .611 
Intensity (V = 216) 

r between upper five and lower five rows... .659 .026 

r between odds and evens, upper five rows .459 .036 .629 

r between odds and evens, lower five rows.. .510 .034 .675 
Time (N = 142) 

r between upper five and lower five rows... .460 .044 

r between odds and evens, upper five rows .367 .049 . 537 

r between odds and evens, lower five rows.. .307 .051 .470 
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SUMMARY 


On a study of the Seashore battery of sound tests, Lanier had pre- 
viously found that the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula failed to 
function when checked against retests. In this study two forms of 
each test were made from a single rendition. The formula was found 
to predict with considerable accuracy in most instances. 
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EDUCATIONAL PsYCHOLOGY 


General Review and Summary: Educational Psychology. V. A. C. Henmon. 
Psychological Bulletin, July, 1928, pp. 377-388. 

The Testing Movement in the Light of Recent Research. Edward L. Thorndike. 
Journal of Educational Research, May, 1928, pp. 345-349. 

Concerning Subjective Judgment of Difficulty. Eric Farmer. The British Jour- 
nal of Psychology, April, 1928, pp. 438-442. ‘“‘Those who differ most from the 
normal are the worst judges of their own performance (in ability to make hand 
directed pointer coincide with mechanically driven pointer-Pursuit Meter).’’ 


CHILD PsycHOLOGY 


Children’s Activities and the School Curriculum. J. L. Meriam. School and 
Society, April 14, 1928, 458-462. The study is based upon the observation of 
one hundred fifty children between ages six and twelve. The frequency of activi- 
ties is used to determine the major ways in which children spend their time. 

Sex Differences in Reference to Reading Books, Just for Fun. Harvey C. Leh- 
man and Paul A. Witty. Education, June, 1928, 602-617. Girls exceeded boys 
in ability at the age of fourteen and interest in reading between ages 10}4 and 16. 

The Influence of Chronological Age Versus Mental Age on Play Behavior. Har- 
vey C. Lehman and Doxey A. Wilkerson. Journal of Genetic Psychology, June, 
1928, 312-324. Data regarding play behavior of six thousand children was util- 
ized. ‘‘Chronological age appeared to be more potent than mental age in influenc- 
ing the boys ‘play behavior.’”’ 

Some Compensatory Mechanisms of the Negro. Harvey C. Lehman and Paul A. 
Witty. The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, April-June, 1928, 
28-37. Negro children engage considerably more frequently than white children 
in the following play activities: church activities, playing school, writing poetry, 
social activities, boxing. 

The Sleep of Young Children. Josephine C. Foster, Florence L. Goodenough, 
John E. Anderson. Journal of Genetic Psychology, June, 1928, 201-217. Ques- 
tionnaires regarding the amount of sleep of one thousand one hundred eighty-six 
children under eight years of age were collected. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


A Study of High School Seniors to Determine Who Shall be Recommended to 
College. Celia D. Pierson and Charles H. Nettels. School and Society, August 18, 
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1928, 215-216. The regression equation by which to predict college scholarship 
freshman year equals .23I (Terman Group Test Score) +.96H (High School 
Marks) +.047C (Character Ratings ) —29.97. 

Predicting College Success for the High School Senior. J. B. Johnston. The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, April, 1928, 289-294. 

The Student Who Drops Out of College. George R. Moon. School and Society, 
May 12, 1928, 576-578. A University of Chicago study of replies received from 
two hundred thirty-nine dropouts (after freshman year) indicates these four chief 
reasons for leaving (aside from scholarship): Finances, health, home conditions, 
and some form of dissatisfaction. 

The Effect of Class Size on Scholastic Acquirement in Educational Psychology. 
B. F. Holland. School and Society, June 2, 1928, 668-670. Four hundred ninety- 
two university students were tested. The writer concludes; “that students taught 
by the lecture method acquired no less of the course subject-matter when grouped 
in large classes than when grouped in small classes . . . Such variables as the 
day of the week and hour of day and the presence of upper classmen in freshman 
classes had no appreciable effect on the average achievement scores.’”’ Correla- 
tions between achievement and intelligence of .48, .59, and .70 are reported. 

Do Teachers Improve with Experience? J. E. Bathurst. The Personnel 
Journal, June, 1928, 54-57. ‘“‘Age and experience of one hundred seventy-one 
high school teachers were compared with scores in the Aptitude Tests for High 
School Teachers. The zero order coefficient of correlation (1) between experience 
and score was 0.15, (2) between age and score, 0.06; and (3) between age and 
experience, 0.88. Teacher efficiency decreases slightly with age if experience is 
kept constant, and increases slightly with experience if age is kept constant. 

University Records of Students from Junior Colleges. Walter Crosby Fells. 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, June, 1928, 301-317. At Stanford 
University, the junior college graduate entrants are superior to native Stanford 
students in the Thorndike Intelligence test and in academic achievement. 

Personal Record Cards for Schools and Colleges. Ben D. Wood. The Educa- 
tional Record, July, 1928, 14-52. Suggested cumulative educational record forms. 

Failures and Double Promotions in the Elementary School. H. A. Greene and 
G. Freden. Journal of Educational Research, April, 1928, 262-272. A study 
of 37,330 Iowa school children in Grades I to VIII. 

An Evaluation of Items to Observe in Classroom Supervision. A. L. Barr. 
Journal of Educational Research, June, 1928, 53-65. An attempt is made to 
analyze teaching practices and to validate observations of them. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Personnel Factors and Turnover of Sales Clerks. C.J. Ho. Industrial Psychol- 
ogy, August, 1928, 358-361. The associations of sex, age, marital status, educa- 
tion, and intelligence with turnover are presented. 

Extra-curricular Activity and Success. R. E. Thornhill and Carney Landis. 
School and Society, July 28, 1928, 117-120. A study of the extra-curricular 
activities and of the academic records of Who’s Who men from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity indicates that this group engaged in more journalistic, more dramatic and more 
scholastic activities, less athletic, and less political activities than did the index 
group. 
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Age of Graduation and the Ph.D. E. Earle Franklin. School and Society, 
August 11, 1928, 182-184. A report concerning one thousand three hundred 
eighty-one men and women who secured doctor’s degrees at John-Hopkins during a 
period of fifty years. 

Does It Pay to Change Jobs? Harry D. Kitson and Noel Keys. The Personnel 
Journal, June, 1928, 33-37. ‘‘A study was made of the vocational histories of 
one hundred seventy high grade male clerical workers, twenty to thirty-one years 
of age inclusive . . . First computation showed a low correlation of .23 between 
length of service record and earning power; with age constant of .04 . . . Increase 
in earning power is likely to depend on such factors as intelligence, initiative, local 
opportunity and the like, rather than on mere time-serving.”’ 

Newer Personnel Practices in Colleges. William F. Book. The Personnel 
Journal, June, 1928, 38-53. A brief report of significant aspects of this work at 
Indiana University. 

The Prediction from Photographs of Success and Vocational Aptitude. Carney 
Landis and L. W. Phelps. Journal of Experimental Psychology, August, 1928, 
313-324. On the basis of photographs the judges (college students) were unable 
to distinguish between successful and unsuccessful men. 


MEASUREMENT OF SPECIAL ABILITIES 


General Review and Summary: Tests and Measurements in Music. Jacob 
Kwalwasser. Psychological Bulletin, May, 1928, 284-301. 

The Role of Consonance and Dissonance in Music. Martha Guernsey. The 
American Journal of Psychology, April, 1928, 173-204. A study of the westhetic 
judgments of one hundred six subjects (trained and untrained) regarding various 
tonal combinations. 

The Affective Characters of the Major and Minor Modes in Music. Christian 
Paul Heinlein. The Journal of Comparative Psychology, April, 1928, 101-142. 
A study of ability to discriminate chords and of the feeling tones evoked by cer- 
tain chords. Thirty college subjects, trained and untrained, constituted the 
experimental group. 

A Test for Motor Capacities in the Industries and in the School. Richard L. 
Schultz. The Journal of Applied Psychology, April, 1928, 169-189. Motor 
capacity (as measured by the Viteles Machine Feeding Test is investigated rela- 
tive to intelligence, sex, chronological age, race, achievement in school subjects 
of three hundred two cases (CA11 to 15). 

A New Method of Analyzing Muscial Style by Means of the Reproducing Piano. 
Guy M. Whipple. The Journal of Applied Psychology, April, 1928, 200-213. 
By means of the player roll, the notes played by master pianists are analyzed into 
“intensity ’’ and “‘duration.”’ 

The Motor Control of Children as Involved in the Dressing Process. Loirsa C. 
Wagoner and Edna M. Armstrong. Journal of Genetic Psychology, March, 1928, 
84-97. The authors present the correlations between a buttoning test, Stanford- 
Binet, Merrill-Palmer, Goodenough. Drawing based upon thirty children CA1-9 
to 5-1. 

A Measurement of Mechanical Interests. Ruth M. Hubbard. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, June, 1928, 229-254. The items of an interest analysis 
questionnaire were validated by a ‘‘shop ability” test and by mechanical ability 
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tests. Interest analysis and shop criterion are correlated with other variables— 
socio-economic ratings, questionnaires, and physical ability tests. 

The Organization of Mechanical Intelligence. Harold Dean Carter. Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, June, 1928, 270-285. Inter-correlations (N = 100) 
between Shop Operations, Minnesota Assembly, Spatial Relations, Paper Form- 
board, Information Criterion, Interest Analysis, Son’s Mechanical Operations, 
Stenquist Picture II, etc. are presented. Correlations of columns ranged from 
—.61 to +.93, average +.30. The writer concludes “that there are factors of 
mental ability which are quasi-general, running through about four or five tests 
only,” and that there are group factors that overlap. 


Stupy Hasits AND METHODS 


The How to Study Problem. Joseph S. Butterworth. Journal of Educational 
Research, June, 1928, 66-76. The study habits of ninety-eight teachers college 
freshmen are examined for significant differences in method of study and in method 
effectiveness. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Case Problems of Student-teachers. H. A. Sprague. Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, May, 1928, 314-324. A method for training students by 
the consideration of problem cases is suggested. 

A Problem in Social Adjustment. Anna Spiesman Starr. The Psychological 
Clinic, May-June, 1928, 85-96. A statistical study of 18,395 cases examined at 
the Neuro-psychiatric Clinic of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. Conclu- 
sions; 23.7 per cent were diagnosed as normal; 36.8 per cent as sub-normal; 19.3, 
as psychoneurotic, etc. 

Value of a College General-science Course. Edward 8. Jones. School and 
Society, May 19, 1928, 607-608. A report of the preferences of one hundred 
twenty-five students regarding a general physical science course, a general social 
science course, and other college courses. 

Student-teachers and the Thurstone Psychological Examination. School and 
Society, May 26, 1928, 638-640. At the University of California two hundred 
seventy-six student-teachers (fourth year students) made scores significantly 
higher than do college freshman according to the norms. 
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CREATIVE Music 


Creative Music in the Home, by Satis N. Coleman. 
Indiana: Lewis E. Myers and Co., 1928. Pp. 400. 

The Psaltery Book, by Satis N. Coleman. New York: Creative Music 
Studio, 15 Claremont Ave., 1928. Pp. 78. 


Bells, by Satis N. Coleman. New York: Rand McNally and Co., 1928. 
Pp. 462. 


It is scarcely fair to Mrs. Coleman’s scholarship to try to review in 
a few hundred words more than ten years of experiment in the field of 
music for children. Her heresies and the studies conducted to justify 
them are both too complex to admit of superficial treatment. How- 
ever, these last three books reveal clearly the theory underlying the 
author’s work and the results which might be obtained. “Creative 
Music in the Home” and “The Psaltery Book”’ illustrate the principle 
that children should “make” music; “ Bells,”’ the principle that they 
should “know about” music. 

These two ideas form the nucleus of Mrs. Coleman’s theory. In 
an earlier work! she says,’’ We shall study and make all types of 
instruments . . . They (the children) shall find out how the art of 
music was evolved and by their own creative work they shall experience 
its most important stages.”” And again, “If a child lives the art of 
music from its primitive beginnings, makes his own instruments and 
plays on them, and discovers for himself each stage in the development 
of musical instruments, how can he help being musical?”’ 

With these views, then, her task was ‘‘to bring the whole history of 
music within reach of the child,” and to plan a course which would 
“give children the actual experience of developing a complete art of 
music.”” A tremendous undertaking, but one which places Mrs. 
Coleman as one of the few scholars in the field of music education. 


Valparaiso, 





1 “Creative Music for Children.” G. B. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1922. 
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Even a superficial glance at the books will convince the reader of the 
amount of careful research and experiment which they entailed. 

““Creative Music in the Home” shows the development of instru- 
ments from the very simplest ones, which can be made from a variety 
of crude materials, such as cocoanuts, nail-kegs, and candy boxes, to 
those of the modern symphony orchestra. Much historical material 
about these instruments and their uses is interwoven with the descrip- 
tions of how they are made. The illustrations are abundant and so 
placed that they supplement the reading and make it meaningful. 
“The Psaltery Book” tells how to learn to play the psaltery. Mrs. 
Coleman thinks that this sweet-toned and restful instrument, as she 
calls it, may have a real place in modern life. ‘ Bells” is a very inclu- 
sive history of apparently all the bells in the world, both ancient and 
modern. Many fascinating and profitable units of work could be 
developed from its use in the upper grades. As a matter of fact, the 
book itself grew out of an interest in bells in one of the classes at 
Lincoln School, New York City, where Mrs. Coleman has done much 
of her work. It must also be said here that the program of school 
music comprises more than the making of instruments and reading 
about them. There is much improvisation of melodies, singing, and 
ensemble playing. 

In fact, the plan which has developed during these years of study 
seems almost ideal if one accepts Mrs. Coleman’s original hypotheses. 
But herein lies the difficulty. Is it safe to assume that children cannot 
help being musical, given the experiences which she suggests? Is the 
making of instruments intrinsic to music experience? Or, is it not a 
more or less overt expression of manipulation rather than one of feeling 
and imagination? Does the procedure provide for all-round growth in 
both appreciation of and participation in music? 

In my Judgment these are not mere academic questions. They 
present some of the fundamental issues with which students of this 
problem are confronted. For example, another large group, believes 
that the first steps in the program of music are “listening, thinking, 
and then playing.” Philosophically, both views are legitimate. 
But what is needed now is not so much philosophical discussion as 
study and research to learn the psychology of both. Such experiment 
may reveal that Mrs. Coleman has sacrificed the what of music for the 
why and how. It seems to me that in teaching music, as well as 
literature, one should surround the child with the very best that has 
been written—at his level, of course—in addition to stimulating crea- 
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tive effort. However, that is also personal opinion. It remains for a 
student with a truly scientific attitude to provide the evidence. Now 
that the content of Mrs. Coleman’s course is fairly complete, she 
herself may wish to know more of its psychology. 


LoviIsE KRUEGER. 
Assistant, Teachers College, Columbia University. 





How THE SAMOAN Faces ADOLESCENCE 


Coming of Age in Samoa, by Margaret Mead. New York: William 
Morrow and Co., 1928, Pp. XV + 297. $3.00. 


An American public, acquainted with Samoa largely through 
motion pictures made on the California coast, may well be expected 
to view with alarm the invasion by an anthropologist of this geographi- 
cal area hitherto so peculiarly set aside as the exclusive domain of 
the writer of fiction and the director of films that are stranger than 
fiction. All too many of that public, should Miss Mead’s ‘Coming 
of Age in Samoa”’ fall into their hands, will never enjoy the one- 
hundred eighty pages of delightful description of Samoan village 
life. They will lay the book aside without passing beyond the brief 
introductory statement of the serious scientific purpose of the study, 
persuaded that no one entertaining so serious an intent could write 
in so absorbingly interesting a style as Miss Mead achieves nor, so 
without the injection into the narrative of moralizing comment on 
the contrasts to American civilization presented by the light hearted 
casualness of Samoan life. 

That they should be deterred from enjoying the narrative is unfor- 
tunate, for having read it, the momentum of its charm might easily 
carry them through the remaining two chapters with their keen 
analysis of the problems of the adolescent, problems which Miss 
Mead says, in her introduction, “have terrified the cautious reaction- 
aries, tempted the radical propagandist to missionary crusades among 
the defenceless youth, and worried the least thoughtful among us.”’ 

To discover whether the apparent difficulties of being adolescent 
are really such, or are only difficulties of being adolescent in America 
was Miss Mead’s purpose in making a detailed study of a group of 
adolescent Samoan girls. Against the background of the simple 
pattern of Samoan life is thrown into contrast the complexity of the 
opposing forces operating to produce disturbing stresses in youth 
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under the conditions of modern civilization. An analysis is made of 
the perplexing choices which must be made; of the absence of adequate 
guidance in making such choices; and of the lack of satisfactory 
finality in what seem to be crucial elections. So pertinent and con- 
vincing are Miss Mead’s comments upon the adequacy of the assist- 
ance furnished by society for young people confronted by problems 
multiplied beyond their ability to cope with them, that the reader 
interested in social problems wishes that she might write at greater 
length upon education. In this day of multiplied educational writings 
it is no mean accomplishment to have written a book which leaves 
the impression that the author has told far from all that he knows in 
the field in which he writes. Lester M. Wi.son. 
International Institute, Teachers College. 





ExtTrRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Extra Classroom Activities, by RiverdaH. Jordan. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. X + 302. $2.50. 


This text appears in a field where numerous volumes, chiefly 
devoted to junior and senior high schools, have been published in 
the past half-dozen years. Believing in the “essential unity of the 
entire movement”’ from the elementary school through the senior 
high school, this book justifies itself by undertaking to discuss extra- 
classroom activities for the elementary as well as the junior and senior 
high schools. It is largely a survey of existing forms of such activities 
with running comments upon difficulties to be avoided—such com- 
ments as might be garnered from alert principals over a long period 
of years. As such, it may be useful to either present or embryo 
administrators who have not had special training in the field and have 
no time to be over-thorough. | 

To a more serious student the text is lacking in a fundamental 
and comprehensive philosophy of the purposes and possibilities of 
extra-curricular activities. Historically, these activities have grown 
up much as Topsy did. Recognition of this character of their growth 
has resulted in some thorough-going efforts to ascertain causes for 
their growth and first principles for their control and guidance, and 
their relationships to the curricular activities of the school. A princi- 
pal, alert and sensitive to possibilities in this field seeking to orient 
himself with regard to major principles and methods of procedure, 
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would find this inadequate answer in the text: Spontaneous activity 
of a social (or sociable—the two terms are interchangeable here) 
nature with as little supervision as possible! Seemingly, the wide- 
spread practice of devoting definite time in the school day to extra- 
curricular activities and the fundamentals of building up such a 
program through both teachers and pupils is ignored. Occasionally 
“character building” (that time-honored excuse of last resort since 
the founding of denominational colleges for any activity in the curri- 
culum) is mentioned as a guiding principle. No measuring stick is 
offered by which the uninitiated may judge spontaneity or good 
character. The text does not point out with any clearness or enthu- 
siasm the possibilities in student organizations for training in the 
administration of a democracy. 

Most of the treatment is too extensive. It lacks thoroughness. 
But six pages are devoted to elementary school athletics! The 
elementary school is inadequately handled throughout. There is 
no discussion, for example, of psychological reasons for different kinds 
of hobby clubs and student organizations in the lower schools than 
obtain in the higher schools. Such a discussion is sorely needed. 
Only one type of debate-judging (in high school) is mentioned. Music 
courses, in which the student produces music, are recommended as 
constants for all junior and senior high school pupils in spite of the 
fact that most of us are only consumers and might become consumers 
of good music if given the opportunity to learn what is good. It is 
interesting to note here that music was considered as an extra-class- 
room activity originally in the text. Making some form of it a con- 
stant removes it from that field to the curriculum. Some writers 
hold that one of the purposes of extra-curricular activities is to make 
such contributions to the curriculum. As a principle, one searches 
vainly for a statement or defense of it within the text. 

The book has a pleasing appearance and is printed to be read easily. 
Problems at the end of each chapter make it adaptable to classroom 
teaching. The bibliography is excellent and an appendix contains a 
number of constitutions for student body organizations. The chapter 
on handling the finances of various school societies and organizations 
is well done. In the chapter on music there is a good explanation of 
the manner in which one school orchestra was developed. The 
method was fundamental, and applied to the development of practi- 
cally any extra-curricular activity. It warranted intensive study 
because principles of method are paramount in the establishment of 
worthwhile extra-curricular activity programs. 
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The book fills a need temporarily but will surely be superceded by 
one of greater thoroughness giving more attention to basic principles. 


J. H. CoLEMAN. 
Graduate Student Teachers College. 





Newer METHODS OF TEACHING 


Inspirational Teaching. A Record of Experimental Work in the Teach- 


ing of English, by George Mackaness. New York, E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1928. Pp. 225. 


“‘Inspirational’’ anything is a red rag to those of us whose enthusi- 
asms are not unmixed with common sense. Mr. Mackaness’s book 
deserves a better title. It is no pseudosermon full of vague uplift. It 
is provocative, imaginative, amusingly written, packed solidly with 
hundreds of novel helps and suggestions in methods of teaching litera- 
ture for enjoyment and understanding. It has excellent reading-lists 
for youngsters and good, though brief bibliographical material for 
teachers. A sort of handbook of newer method, if you like, replete 
with examples of how those methods worked or failed with the pupils. 
Written for teachers of English in the Australian schools, it is well 
abreast of modern practice everywhere, quite au courant with the field 
of drama, poetry, fiction and belles lettres in America and Europe. 
“Inspirational Teaching” believes in the power of the teacher; but 
it derives its impetus from a much more important conviction. The 
secret of effective teaching, to Mr. Mackaness, lies in suggestion and 
invitation. He is very clear on the point that the pupil is an almost 
untapped reservoir of creative activity and appreciation, and he shows 
over and over again that there are no limits, practically, to what one 
may draw forth, provided one is careful not to pour too much in. In 
America, Dewey and Kilpatrick bear witness to the philosophical 
integrity of the method. In England and Australia, however, mis- 
sionary work would seem more necessary, from the author’s unstilted 
insistence on the point. He seems to dread a little that his idea may 
sound like a crackbrained plea for professional laziness. 

The present reviewer is in hearty accord with all but two of Mr. 
Mackaness’s theories and practices. His pupil graphs, his delight in 
the play-way, his “‘magimaps”’ (a marvellous device for loosing a whole 
flood of imaginative, creative writing), his “‘lecturettes,”’ his methods 
of correcting errors, seem very sound, all of them, and are all most 
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appealing. Certainly he wishes Mr. Mackaness were teaching next 
door to him, a focus of thrilling activity in English literature and idiom. 
But despite Australia’s Q. C. (Qualifying Certificate Examination) and 
our own College Entrance Examination, it is hard to subscribe to the 
following as vit: ugh to be a “first duty:” 

Thus your first duty will be to organize a course in formal grammar and in 


parsing and analysis as a sure and certain basis before proceeding to the more 
interesting and imaginative sections of English teaching. 


Nor, with the work of Hughes Mearns in mind, is one ready to agree 


that the way to teach children to write poetry is from without, by 


mere parody, imitation of models, and sketchy instruction in the use 
of rhymes and meters. B. J. STOLPER. 


The Lincoln School, Teachers College. 





f 
A TrExTBOOK OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN NATIVE TRAITS 


The Psychology of Individual Differences, by Robert 8S. Ellis. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co., 1928. Pp. XXIII + 533. 


Contributions to differential psychology have appeared in psy- 
chological journals with increasing frequency for many years. Courses 
in the psychology of individual differences are also on the increase 
both in regular and summer sessions. The general practice in such 
courses has been to refer students to Thorndike’s third volume or his 
“Individuality,” perhaps to Woodrow’s “‘ Brightness and Dullness in 
Children,’ and to many select references in psychological journals. 
There is need for a book usable as a text which covers this aspect of 
psychology. In this volume Dr. Ellis not only attempts to supply 
such materials of instruction, but also endeavors to make it intelligible 
to students of average college ability. As a consequence the first 
part of the book is largely taken up with the consideration of back- 
ground materials. This includes brief consideration of such topics as 
scientific procedure; statistical procedure and interpretation; relevant 
sections from neurology, physiology and endocrinology; and a lengthier 
treatment of the facts of inheritance. 

So much for background. The subject-matter proper may be 
classified under three large captions: (1) Centributing factors of 
individual differences—including sex, race, age, environment. (2) 
Extreme deviations in mental traits—including genius, mental defi- 
ciency, insanity, delinquency and criminality. (3) Applications and 
implications—including a chapter each on Social Differentiation, The 
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Organization of Mind, Applications to Education, Applications to 
Business, Applications to Law and Government, and Miscellaneous 
Applications. This last includes individual hygiene, individual dif- 
ferences in religion, marriage and divorce and interpretation of history. 
Surely, enough material for a course for students of average college 
ability without adequate psychological background! That is what 
the author aimed the book to be. It foots this bill. 

But it does not very satisfactorily do what the publishers say it 
does, namely, answer the question ‘‘ Why do I behave like myself and 
no one else?’”’ The more usual meaning of such a question implies a 
psychiatric approach and an interpretation in which motivation of 
behavior is stressed. In this book, however, as the author informs us 
in the preface, ‘‘The point of view is essentially biological, experi- 
mental, and statistical and but little attention has been given to 
pathology and psychoanalysis. Individual differences in acquired 
traits are discussed to some extent, but the field primarily considered is 
differences in native traits. Differences in acquired traits are held to 
be of interest chiefly to the educational psychologist and the social 
psychologist.”” From a field of investigation so limited with no men- 
tion of Hull’s findings concerning the nature of trait differences in 
every individual as well as individual differences in every trait—which 
is based on non-psychoanalytic findings—it would be folly to expect a 
revealing of ‘“‘why each of us behaves like himself and like no one 
else.” The answer is not here. But for the purpose the author had in 
mind, the book is well-planned and fairly adequate. H. MELTZER. 

Psychiatric Clinic. St. Louis. 

















